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How to keep a screwdriver from getting winded 


POWER screwdriver that operates on 


air helps speed the assembling of 


aircraft, automobiles and radios. To keep it 
from getting winded under the pressure of 
high-speed production schedules, a super 
steel was needed for the cylinder and rotor 
shown below. 

It’s the rotor, spinning inside the cylinder 
under a blast of compressed air, that drives 
the screwdriver. 

Because the rotor blades must form an 
air-tight seal against the cylinder wall, the 
cylinder must be absolutely round. And 
both cylinder and roter must have unusual 
resistance to wear. Otherwise the screw- 


——_—— 


ANOTHER PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


BY TIMKEN GRAPHITIC 
TOOL STEEL 


driver would lose its air and power. 

Aware of the help offered by the Timken 
Company’s expert metallurgists, the screw- 
driver manufacturer called them in to study 
the problem. After careful consideration, a 
recommendation was made: use Graph 
M. N. S. steel, one of four graphitic tool 
steels developed by the Timken Company. 

Made of Graph M. N. S., cylinders and 
rotors are now processed on automatic 
machine tools almost to finished size from 
annealed bar stock. Machining is fast and 
easy due to the free graphite in the struc- 
ture of Graph M. N. S. Distortion of rotors 
and cylinders is practically eliminated. Only 
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a light lapping operation is necessary to 
finish the parts. And because Graph M. N.S 
steel is highly wear-resistant, there’s less 
chance of power loss due to worn cylinde: 
walls. 

Air-driven screwdrivers with Graph 
M. N. S. rotors and cylinders are now in 
use all over the United States. It’s another 
problem marked ‘‘Solved—by Timken 
Graphitic Tool Steel”. We'd like to help you 
find the right steel for your product, too. 
Write The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address :**TIMROSCO” 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels aud 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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The bigger we grow the smaller we get! 





1, Today, Union Oil Company does an 
annual business of over $250 million. This 
seems like a whale of a lot of business 
when you consider that back in 1910 
(when we were 20 years old) we did an 
annual business of $12 million. 





2. But back in 1910 there were only 
468,500 cars in the U.S. and the average 
American used only one quart of petro- 
leum products a day. Today there are 
over 44 million cars in the U.S. and the 
average American uses 1% gallons of 
petroleum products every day. 





3. To supply this steadily increasing de- 
mand for petroleum products, long-es- 
tablished companies had to expand and 
many new companies have entered the 
field. As a result, competition has in- 
creased. In 1951 there were 414 times as 
many oil companies in the U.S. as there 
Were in 1910—all in con.petition for your 
business, 





4. Today we are among the nation’s 100 
largest corporations and are 20 times as 
big as we were in 1910. But here’s the 
important point: 42 years ago we did 
about 23% of the oil business in the 5 
western states—our major marketing 
area. Today, in spite of our growth, we 
do only 13% of the oil business in the 5 
western states. 


UNION OIL 


5. In view of all this, it seems rather 
strange to hear so much talk about big- 
ness. Of course, individual oil companies 
are bigger. They have to be bigger to 
serve the bigger need. But the vast ma- 
jority aren’t as big in proportion to the 
total business as they were 42 years ago. 
In fact, they are getting ‘‘smaller’’ all 
the time. 


COM PANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 











Season’s greetings. In this, the “scan- 
dal season,” the word went through Gov- 
ernment offices like wildfire . . . This 
would be a bad year for federal jobhold- 
ers to accept gifts or favors from any but 
their close friends and relatives ...A 
sentence that started as a joke ended up 
as a highly recommended rule of conduct: 

“Don’t take anything you can't eat, 
drink or smoke in 24 hours.” 


The Foley plan. There was reason 
enough for people on the federal pay roll 
to be wary of those bearing gifts .. . 
There was reason, too, for embarrassing 
confusion . . . It started when President 
Truman endorsed the following order 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley sent 
to employes of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency: 

“No employe shall accept directly or 
indirectly for himself or for any member 
of his family any favor, gift, unusual dis- 
count, gratuitous service, entertainment 
or other things of value from any person, 
firm or business which does business 
with or is a claimant before the agency. 
This does not prohibit usual social cour- 
tesies, the refusal of which would result 
in personal embarrassment.” 

Where did that leave the Government 
official with a date for lunch? ... Ora 
theater invitation? . Or a free ride 
home for the holidays . . . If he accepted 
such offers he might be in trouble over 


his job . . . If he rejected them he might 
insult a perfectly honest and innocent 
friend . . . But, the way things were go- 


ing in Washington, there were those 
who would rather risk losing a friend 
than risk getting involved in the growing 
epidemic of scandal. 

Actually, nobody saw the Foley plan 
as a cure for the Administration’s woes 
. .. It put down on paper a mode of con- 
duct that honest officials follow anyway 
. . . There was nothing in the order that 
would force a dishonest official to change 
his ways. 


Crackdown. President Truman went on 
with his own plans for a “Truman Com- 
mittee” to try to wipe away the scandals 


in his Administration But it was 
clear that nothing he could do would 
keep the next Congress from its own in- 
vestigations. : 

Even before Congress returned, Sen- 
ator A. S. Mike Monroney (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, got to work on a bill that 
pointed directly at the activities of influ- 
ence peddlers and at official corruption 
... He wants a law to— 

Make it a crime for a Congress- 
man to intervene in a tax case. 
Put the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue completely under Civil Serv- 
ice and protect its employes from 
political pressure. 

Require the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make public 
all instances of members of Con- 
gress working for or against a loan 
application. 

Take retirement benefits away 
from any Government employe 
who gets tangled in a criminal 
scandal. 

It was an example of the sort of thing 
Congress will be debating when it comes 
back to Washington in the year of a 
presidential election. 


A time to retire? Should a man be 
forced to quit work at the age of 65? 
. . . Certainly not, in the opinion of Sec- 
retary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

“Retirement ought to be based on a 
man’s ability . . . not his age,” the Sec- 
retary wrote last week in The American 
Federationist Older workers, he 
said, are more stable and _ responsible 

.. have a lower accident rate . . . have 
enough physical strength for most fac- 
tory or commercial jobs . and have 
more. endurance than younger men 
for the “long slow grind” that ac- 
companies work in much of modern 
industry. 
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WHAT LAW 





Makes Pork Cost Less in December 


Than It Does 


Jan. Feb. 


in September? 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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The good old law of supply and demand. With 
pork, it works like this: 


More than half the pigs are born in spring 
—also according to law, the law of nature. 
They spend the summer and early fall growing 
to pork-chop size. 


Then, along about the time the first leaves 
fall, all these pigs begin to come to market. 
And the same thing happens that happens with 
any other perishable commodity (strawberries 


This chart shows the relationship between pork produc- 
tion and pork prices based on figures for 1947-49, which 
the government is now using as the index-base period. 


or eggs or oranges) when there is suddenly a 
lot more than there was. 


The price just naturally goes down! 


That chart at the top shows how the cycle 
goes. More pork —lower prices through the 
winter months; less pork — higher prices through 
the summer. 


But summertime is always the time when 
a big new meat crop is “growing up” on 
America’s farms and ranches. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Members throughout the U.S. 


Headquarters, Chicago ' 








SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH 





ALL THE PIECES FIT TOGETHER! 


What is an integrated oil company? In the petroleum 
industry, integration means everything “under 
one roof”’—production, refining, transportation, 
research, marketing, and administration. 

Sinclair is integrated from under the ground up 
to the service station, starting with the production 
of crude petroleum. The integration continues 
in all the other steps including . . . the largest 
company-owned pipe line system in the world, 
strategically located refineries, and modern re- 
search laboratories. The final step is concentration 





of marketing efforts in areas where sales can be 
made most profitably. 

Effective integration reduces costs to us and to 
the consumer, helps Sinclair meet today’s oil needs, 
and be ready to adapt itself to tomorrow's de- 
mands. It is another important reason for Sinclair 
growth and leadership in the petroleum industry. 





AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Newsgran 


After a truce settles down in Korea, you still can expect this: 

Armament at home will go on expanding. Arming is barely started, is to 
gather momentum during 1952, reach a peak in early 1953. 

Arms cuts, talked about, are in new funds to be requested, not in funds 
already authorized. Military wants 60 billions more in 1952. Civilians are 
trying to cut that figure to 45 new billions--which is not chicken feed. 

Rearmament is long range and basic. It will go on. 





Casualties end with a truce. That's the big thing. 

Prisoner exchange comes after a truce, not before. Prisoners in hands of 
Communists are not being released just because their names are published. 
Prisoner lists, published, increased pressure for a quick settlement. 

Tragedy lies in any return of Chinese and North Korean prisoners. Most or 
all probably will be executed or enslaved in normal Communist custom. 














Troops are not to be rushed home when shooting stops. Armed forces in 
Korea must be kept adequate to guard against Communist treachery. 

Troop numbers will be cut gradually as South Koreans are trained. 

Demobilization, however, definitely is not in the cards. Armed forces’ 
goal will continue to be an active strength of 35.6 to 4 million men. 

Draft, as a result, will go on. Draft calls are to rise in 1952. 

All _ youths from 18% through 25, if physically fit, are going to serve at 
some time. UMT, universal service, is unlikely to be geared to six months of 
service for some, while drafted youths serve for two years. 

Military power, even without war in Korea, is to remain a basic concern for 
U.S. That is true unless the country is ready to gamble with safety. 

















> 


) Peace, in other words, is not near. A _truce is not peace. 

Peace treaty for Korea will be tossed into the treaty hopper. It is not 
likely to come out before other treaties that involve Communists. 

Disarmament is in the same hopper with treaties. 








Trouble, too, still can develop or intensify elsewhere. Formosa and its 
future comes into queStion once a truce settles down. Indo-China remains far 
from secure. Malaya is torn wide open by Communist-directed strife. 

Egypt is a continuing danger spot. Iran can blow wide open. 

Japan probably is not to be too eager to tie firmly to U.S. now that a 
demonstration is had that China and North Korea could win tacit victory. 
American prestige has not risen in this first big encounter with Communists. 


i over 
N. Y. Written for the issue of December 28, 1951, Volume XXXI—No. 26 ( ) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


Stalin is not going to stop stirring things up. Stalin, however, seems to 
be getting jittery, to be not so sure that he has all the answers. 

Communist leaders take U.S. rearmament in stride. They don't seem to get 
excited about billions for arms. What they're screaming about is a mere 100- 
million-dollar appropriation by Congress to be used in organizing people from 
Communist-dominated countries for possible counterrevolutionary moves. 

Communists, spending at least 1.4 billions a year to cause dissension in 
non-Communist countries, seem scared to death of 100 million dollars that may be 
used to cause a little trouble in the Communist part of the world. 

Stalin's great fear is of his own people. Communist weakness is the weak- 
ness of any slavery. Spy scares, purges, outbursts all growing from U.S. 
appropriation of 100 million dollars may show how to get at Russia. 

















Taft, probably, will be helped by a truce, Eisenhower hurt, somewhat. 

Ike's appeal is strongest when voters fear war. Taft's appeal will go up 
if people's minds turn more to cleaning things up, to change. Taft means sharp 
change from the past. Eisenhower means not quite so sharp a change. 

Truman figures people will not want change. Prosperity and no war are 
counted upon by the Democrats to overcome irritations. Truman himself still 
seems very unlikely to try for a new term. Fred Vinson is his man. 

An Ike-Taft deadlock could mean a dark horse. Warren counts on that. 


























Recession is not to grow out of a truce. Bearish attitudes, reflected by a 





lot of business advisers, seem not to have much foundation. 

Arms spending in 1952 wiil be the dominant factor in business. 

Spending trends on arms are to be up through 1952 and into 1953. Truce 
will take some of the edge off the urgency of spending, but dollars are there to 
Spend and will be spent. Disarmament is not in the cards. 











Steel strike, if one occurs, will be short. Strike in steel will force 
quick action by the President to enjoin the union, force a return to work. 
Settlement, when it comes, will probably be White House arranged. 
Steelworkers, probably, are to get raises of about 10 cents an hour. 
Steel companies, after that, are to be allowed to increase prices. 
Wage rise in steel is to be a signal for a whole round of raises. As wages 
rise, prices of many goods will tend to rise. The trend is to be a bit upward 
both in wages and in prices as 1952 wears on. 

















Auto prices, for some models, may be marked up a little. Appliances, here 
and there, may cost a bit more later on. Construction costs will rise. 

Prices, however, are going to reflect a gradual return of competition in 
the year ahead. Buyers gradually will regain the whip hand. 

Food prices, barring drought, probably are passing their peak. Meats 
should become a little cheaper. Poultry will be rather abundant and cheap. 














Scandals are not likely to die out or be covered up. Scandal hunt by a new 
"Truman committee" will keep popping up new scandals if it's pushed. It not, 
people will be suspicious. Congress, too, will go on with its own hunt for 
Scandals. There is plenty to work on that will interest the country. 
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Q) How much is the Brewing Industry 
paying into the U.S. Treasury? 








ie) 
(=) 
( y) 


























Ris 


early $700 million yearly— 
half again as much as the 1950 
Federal provision for highways. 


The Brewing Industry paid al- 
most $700 million in Federal 
excise taxes in 1950. 

This amount—not including the 
other Federal taxes paid by the in- 
dustry in 1950—exceeds the U. S. 
provision for highways by 200 
million dollars...exceeds by many 
millions the total Federal budget 
for the first two years of develop- 


ing and controlling atomic energy. 

In addition, the Brewing Indus- 
try pays large state taxes—about 
$193 million last year. 


More about the economic, historical 
and social role of beer is presented in the 
book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For your free copy, just write to the 
United States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 
40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








United States Brewers Foundation...chartered 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 


















Lewis's Price: ‘10¢’ for No Coal Strike... Few Want 
Top Federal Jobs... Stalin Seeking a Deal With West 


John L. Lewis is understood to have 
dropped hints to high officials in Gov- 
ernment that he wants 10 cents an 
hour more for his miners as the price 
for no coal strike. 


x *k * 


Political friends of Gen. Dwight Ei- 
senhower feel that not all is being 
done by the Administration in Wash- 
ington that could be done to speed 
and ease the General’s job in Europe. 
The thought is held that Eisenhower’s 
political future would be affected by 
failure of his mission. 


x oR ® 


Britain’s Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery is angling actively to get 
away from the military organization 
in Europe before Eisenhower leaves. 
Montgomery is described as eager to 
take the job of liquidating Malayan 
Communist bandits if he cannot get 
the Allied Middle East command. 


x URE 


The British are favoring Gen. Mat- 
thew Ridgway to succeed General 
Eisenhower as Aliied Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe. Gen. Walter Be- 
dell Smith, head of the U.S, Central 
Intelligence Agency, is No. 2 on the 
list of British favorites with Gens. 
Omar N. Bradley and J. Lawton Col- 
lins, of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
following in that order. 


x * ® 


President Truman is not pleased 
about his present relations with the 
press. The President has toyed with 
the idea of holding fewer press con- 
ferences, but publicity gains from 
these conferences are felt to outweigh 
the annoyance that sometimes devel- 
ops from critical questioning. 


xk *& 


The White House finds that it is more 
and more difficult to get outstanding 
men who are willing to take impor- 
tant Government jobs now that an 
election year is approaching. The 
feeling seems to be that the campaign 
will be bitter, with danger of getting 
caught in the cross fire. 


Whispers 


Pressure is growing from Democratic 
leaders to soft-pedal scandal investi- 
gations by committees of Congress, 
now that Mr. Truman himself is to 
make an investigation through a new 
“Truman Committee” headed by 
Judge Thomas F. Murphy. Party offi- 
cials would prefer that investigations 
be under control in an election year. 


x & xX 


Associate Justice William O. Douglas, 
of the Supreme Court, was acting for 
the so-called New Deal wing of the 
Democratic Party when he let out a 
story that General Eisenhower had 
turned down an offer of the Demo- 
cratic nomination from President 
Truman. The New Deal group wants 
the way cleared for selection of one 
of its number in 1952. Mr. Truman 
did not personally offer the nomina- 
tion to the General at their famous 
November 5 luncheon. 


x * * 


At least two out of nine Justices of 
the Supreme Court have their ears to 
the ground to catch political sounds. 
At least one other Justice retains a 
very lively interest in politics. 
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In private, high Army officers admit 
that it is not far from normal exper. 
ience to discover that only about om 
out of four missing men during war 
turns up alive. There had been hope 
that more than 3,198 Americans} 
would be found as prisoners in th 
Korean war, but officials were not en. 
tirely surprised when only that many 
were listed by the Communists 4 
prisoners. 


x *k * 


Robert A. Lovett, Defense Secretary, 
is on the side of rather drastic revision 
downward of estimates of military 
services concerning what they need 
for the year to start next July 1. The 
aim is to whittle requests for new 
funds down to 45 billion dollars from 
the 60 billion that the services would 
like. 


xk * 


Australia is offering Britain a brigad 
of troops for use in Egypt. Egyptian 
remember Australian troops as ver) 
tough and are expected to be im. 
pressed. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prim 
Minister, is urging President Truma 
to put more pressure on negotiatos 
to get an early end to fighting i 
Korea. 


x *k * 


Russians are inviting prominent Jap- 
anese economists and businessmen ti 
visit Moscow to talk trade. A Russia 
trade mission, already in Japan, ' 
expected to remain after a_ peat 
treaty is signed. 
x kee 

Joseph Stalin, Russia’s dictator, ' 
trying actively to engineer a mettifi 
with Britain’s Churchill, or anybody 
else who can make a deal. Stalin fig 
ures that Western nations now 4 
harassed enough by rising arms cos 
to be in a mood to pay a substantid 
price for a promise that Russia wil 
play fair. The Stalin technique is" 
cause trouble, then exact a price {0 
ending trouble. 
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How do you Guide a Missile? 


HAT does it take to.put a “‘brain’’ in a projectile 

—a ‘‘mind’’ that makes it know where to go, 
and when to explode? For that matter, how do you open 
garage doors and light the driveway at the beep of your 
horn .. . or throw out one faulty package from thou- 
sands in a food-packing plant? 

It takes special metals for such miracles—high-alloy 
steels and special magnetic materials of the types in 
which we have pioneered and are today leading pro- 
ducers. For any job which requires something more 
than ordinary steels can give you, look first to the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation... General Offices: 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEER in Specialloy Steels 


Allegheny Ludlum 


wad 3975 
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What's it like to fly the Stratojet? 


Even tough old combat fliers and veteran 
test pilots ask eager questions about the 
Boeing B-47. What's it like to take up this 
new bomber—fastest in the world? How 
does she handle? How does she ride? 
More and more Air Force pilots now 
have the answers, and they'll tell you 
nothing in flying can touch it. They like 
the mighty thrust of the jets. They like 
the flexible, high speed swept-back wings 
that absorb most turbulence; make for 
smoother flight. And they like the easy 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building 
B-52 Stratoforts B-47 Stratojets 


TB-50 Superfortresses 


way she handles. “Why, she flies more 
like a fighter than a bomber!” Stratojet 
pilots say. 

Big as a B-29 or B-50 Superfort, the 
B-47 is flown by a three-man crew. Com- 
manding the Stratojet is the pilot. At 
better than 600 miles an hour he has 
plenty to do, for as one pilot puts it, “You 
have to fly ahead of an airplane this fast!” 

Behind him in the cockpit rides the co- 
pilot-engineer. And below, in the nose, 
is the triple-threat man—navigator, bom- 


C-97 Stratofreighters 


and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of Stratocruisers. 





bardier and radar operator all in one. 
aided by amazingly fast and_ accurate 
computing equipment. 

For the Stratojet the Air Force has set 
up a special accelerated testing program— 
special training procedures for the crews 
which will fly it. Boeing in turn has gone 
all out in production effort. Two other 
major manufacturers—Lockheed and 
Douglas—are also being brought into the 
program to produce this key medium 
bomber of America’s growing air strength. 
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The defense boom is a guar- 
anteed boom, in spite of cutback 
talk. Big-scale spending for arms 
is to go on for years. 

Production hasn‘t even started 
to roll. There are huge orders 
coming for tanks, planes, equip- 
ment of all kinds. 

Output so far is a drop in the 
bucket. U. S. will spend another 
139 billions, at the least, for arms 
in the years ahead. 


Arms build-up by the United States 
is barely beginning, not moving to- 
ward an early slowdown. Talk of cuts 
in money for arms is talk of reduc- 
tion from a “dream” figure of what the 
military services would like, not of re- 
duction in plans already laid out. 
Truce in Korea will not alter the 
broad program of rearmament that is in 
blueprint form at this time and starting 
to be fulfilled. The program itself, in 
money authorized, calls for 130 billion 
dollars to date. Of that amount, about 
35 billion dollars has been spent, leav- 
ing a little less than 95 billion dollars 
still to be spent. These are funds already 
authorized by Congress. The session of 
Congress that starts on January 8 will 
authorize a minimum of 45 billion dol- 
rs in additional defense funds. 

This means at least 139 billion dollars 
more will be spent for arms than has 
been spent since the program of re- 
amament began. That is big money by 
any standard. 

Military services want more than that. 
The planners for these services feel 
that Congress should be asked to au- 
thorize at least an additional 60 billion 
dollars. Civilian officials, however, are 
tying to trim those requests to 45 bil- 
lio dollars for approval by Congress in 
1952. When you read of proposed arms 
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cuts of 10 billion dollars or so, the cuts 
referred to are not in funds already 
voted but in the size of the request for 
additional funds. The maximum addi- 
tional funds to be authorized would be 
60 billion; the minimum, 45 billion. 

Rearmament, actually, is only in its 
embryo stage. Factories are not yet 
built to produce many of the weapons 
required by the armed services of this 
country and its allies. Machine teols are 
an acute bottleneck, with much of the 
arms program set back as much as a 
year while officials argued about prices 
to be allowed producers of tools, and 
while military services tried to make up 
their minds on what was needed. 

The first pilot model of the new T-43 
heavy tank came off the line last week. 
Tank production lies ahead, not behind. 
The first operational medium jet bomber, 
the B-47, only recently was turned over 
to the Air Force. Congress in the 
last year authorized more than 
14 billion dollars to purchase 
military planes. Little of that 
money has yet been translated 
into operating aircraft. 

As of now, the Chinese Air 
Force is able to put more jet 
planes into the air over Korea 
than the U.S. Air Force. There 
just aren’t the American jets. 
Production definitely is not going 
to be cut back before it really has 
begun. The Air Force figures that 
replacement needs in the years 
ahead—after a 140-group goal is 
reached—will be 7,000 planes a 
year, costing about 7 billion dol- 
lars annually. 

In Europe, estimates run as 
high as 80 divisions needed to 
counterbalance Russia’s forces. 
Yet today only four divisions are 
ready for combat, and those are 
U.S. divisions. Wanted quickly 
are at least 22 combat divisions 
able to withstand the 25 Russian 
divisions in East Germany and 
Poland, but Western forces have 





139 BILLIONS 
MORE FOR ARMS 


Spending Will Stay High Despite Talk of Cuts 


only 18 divisions, and only four are 
properly armed. The Russians could 
put 8,000 planes in the skies over Eu- 
rope. Western Allies could muster barely 
1,000. 

Equipment of all kinds is short—from 
rifles to tanks. Three artillery pieces re- 
cently delivered to the Netherlands 
stirred up an international incident. That 
was all there were, and other nations 
thought they should have been given 
precedence. At present, Belgium would 
have to depend on civilian trucks to move 
troops into combat. In recent maneuvers 
in Europe, French troops were poorly 
equipped and the British lacked ba- 
zookas and good trucks. 

That is the background for U.S. com- 
mitments to help arm Europe and allies 
in other parts of the world, and to equip 
American forces of 3.5 million men. In 
addition, the United States intends to 











—Little in Nashville Tennessean 
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build a stockpile of weapons. But Ameri- 
ca as the arsenal of the free world has 
not progressed much beyond the paper 
stage. 

It explains, in part, why the 139-bil- 
lion-dollar arms program is in sight for 
the period just ahead. That much will 
be needed just to fulfill the commit- 
ments already made. 

There also will be increasing de- 
mands for American arms. The French 
want help in Indo-China. The British 
may need help in Malaya and the Mid- 
dle East. The Turks need more equip- 
ment to offset a Russian threat in that 
area. The U.S. has promised arms to Na- 
tionalist Chinese on Formosa, and will 
have to equip a South Korean Army even 
after a truce is arranged. 

Later in the 1950s, more money 
will have to be spent on arms. The U.S. 
Navy will have to be rebuilt gradually. 
Modern naval units have to be replaced 
every 20 years, and many destroyers 
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are approaching that age now. Congress 
also is interested in building more air- 
craft carriers. 

The B-52 long-range jet bomber is 
still in the testing stage and a long way 
from production. Yet this plane is to be 
the basic bomber of the future. Billions 
will have to be spent on this bomber. 
Billions more also are to be spent on the 
B-47 medium jet bomber, which was 
planned eight years ago and is only now 
coming into use. 

Atomic weapons are still in the pre- 
liminary stage. Improvements and _re- 
finements are being made constantly on 
the atom bomb. Still to go into large- 
scale production are the smaller bombs 
that can be used for ground operations. 
An atom-powered submarine has reached 
the production stage. In the future, the 
Navy probably will use nuclear power 
in many ships. The Air Force is letting 
a contract for the development of an 
atom-powered bomber. Billions of dol- 








lars are going to be poured into atomic 
development. 

Armament is to be big business 
for about as many years ahead as anyone 
can see. Civilian and military planners, 
in fact, base their program on the as- 
sumptien that. world tension is to con 
tinue for 15 to 20 years, maybe longer. 
That means a permanently large military 
establishment and continued large pro- 
duction of all the equipment such an 
establishment will need. Weapons be 
come obsolete at a very rapid rate. 

Nobody speaks of less than 35 to 40 
billion dollars a year for the armed serv 
ices, even after the present defense goals 
are met. Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, mentions the lower figure. Top 
officials of the Defense Department 
cannot see less than 40 billion a year t0 
maintain a 3.5-million-man force and a 
air strength of 140 groups. 

No other industry in the country is a 
large as that planned permanently 10 
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amament. The 40-billion-a-year value 
of this industry’s output equals more 
than a fourth of all the money that peo- 
ple spend a year in retail stores. More- 
over, the arms industry is still an infant 
industry, barely starting to grow. 

To cite a few examples of growth: 

Aircraft, two years ago, were down for 
1.9 billion dollars. In the last year alone 
Congress authorized 14.9 billion dollars 
to be spent for aircraft. 

Ships were allowed only 100 million 
dollars two years ago. This year a total 
of 1.9 billion was authorized—a 19-fold 
increase. 

Other goods, such as tanks, artillery, 
electronic equipment, were down for 
600 million dollars two years ago and 
this year got 12.6 billion—a 21-fold in- 
crease, 

That is a measure of the size of the 
ams program that is now set. It means 
at least two years of rising arms produc- 
tion—growth in the arms industry—re- 
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onHand for Armaments in 1952 and Early 1953 
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gardless of what Congress does about fu- 
ture authorizations. It also means a con- 
tinued high level of arms output. Con- 
gress is unlikely to reduce this country’s 
military strength in the foreseeable 
future. 

Original plans called for a peak in 
arms production to be reached in 1952. 
The prospect now is that the peak will 
not be reached until sometime in 1953. 
Most large arms producers are not yet 
prepared to turn out the equipment on 
order. They are still building plants and 
installing machinery. One firm, for ex- 
ample, with orders for tanks, jet engines, 
airplane wings and bazookas, is today 
producing only bazooka ammunition. 
This firm doesn’t expect to get into large- 
scale production until 1953. That is 
typical of many companies that hold 
large arms contracts. 

At present, most of the defense money 
being spent is going into defense-support- 
ing activities. Steel mills are being erected, 
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aluminum plants are being built. Ma- 
chine-tool factories have a top priority on 
materials. Power lines are being extended 
and new power plants are being built. 
What’s happening is that U.S. industry 
is making ready for large-scale arms 
output. The day when arms output ac- 
tually reaches volume production is many 
months away. 

Main point is that there will be no 
downturn in arms production in the year 
ahead. Next year—1952—will be a year 
of rising activity in the arms industry 
through the entire 12-month period. 
Probably in the first quarter of 1953, 
arms output will reach a peak and begin 
gradually to taper off. 

Current reports about cuts in the mili- 
tary budget, therefore, are meaningless 
so far as the impact of the arms program 
on general business activity is concerned. 
Rising arms production points definitely 
to a rise in general business activity for 
at cast12months and probably longer. 
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WHY REPUBLICANS WORRY 


Figures show the size of the job 
facing Republicans in 1952. 

There aren‘t enough regulars 
in either party to elect a Presi- 
dent. But there are a lot fewer 
Republicans than Democrats. 

To win, Republicans must cap- 
ture two out of every three inde- 
pendent votes. And independent 
voters, since Hoover, have tended 
to favor the Democrats. 


Republicans are up against this real 
problem in their attempt to win the 
Presidency in 1952: 

There are more Democrats than 
Republicans in the country. Half of 
the potential voters for 1952 have 
grown to voting age since there was 
a Republican President in the White 
House. And election records for the 
last 20 years indicate that the Re- 
publicans now are a minority party. 
Eisenhower Republicans say _ this 

means the party must present the voters 
with a new face and an attractive per- 
sonality if their candidate is to win. They 
say the Republicans cannot win with one 
of the timeworn party names. 

Taft Republicans argue that the sta- 
tistical odds against the party can be 
offset by new issues. They look to cor- 
ruption in Government, irritations over 
taxes, controls, the draft, differences over 
foreign policy, as the issues that will 
swing enough votes for victory. 

Roughly, the situation shown by elec- 
tion results during the last decade is 
this: Republican strength is showing a 
tendency to level off at a point consid- 
erably below that of the Democrats. 
Republicans have to draw more votes 
from independent voters than do Demo- 
crats to win. 

In vote getting, Republican presiden- 
tial candidates hit their low mark in 
1936 when Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, 
got 36.5 per cent of the vote. They 
climbed to 44.8 per cent with Wendell 
Willkie in 1940 and to 45.8 with Thomas 
E. Dewey in 1944. But Dewey dropped 
back to 45 per cent of the vote in 1948. 

Thus, for more than a decade, the 
Republican proportion of the popular 
votes for President has varied by only 
1 per cent, and the percentage that Mr. 
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They‘re Outnumbered—a Minority Since 193) 


Dewey got in 1948 was only two tenths 
of one point larger than that gotten by 
Mr. Willkie in 1940. 

In election history, the closest thing to 
a situation such as that in which the 
Republicans now find themselves was 
the position the Democrats held from 
1896 through 1912. 

Republican William McKinley won 
with 50.9 per cent of the vote in 1896. 
That was the smallest proportion that 
any Republican got until the Bull Moose 
revolt led by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912. This opened the door for Wood- 
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YOUNG VOTER REGISTERS 
She can‘t remember Republican rule 


row Wilson. The span from 1896 to 
1912 lacked one of covering the same 
number of presidential elections as has 
been held during this Democratic re- 
gime. And only a split of the majority 
party let the Democrats into office in 
1912. 

That period, from 1896 to 1912, re- 
flected the high-water mark of Republi- 
can power. 

Republican dominance in the nation, 
however, had been of much longer dura- 
tion than these figures indicate. This 
dominance had been virtually unbroken 
from Abraham Lincoln until the election 
of F. D. Roosevelt. 

This was true in spite of the two elec- 
tions of Grover Cleveland and the two 
elections of Woodrow Wilson. In none 
of these four elections did the Democrats 
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get as much as 50 per cent of the vote} cent 
Oddly enough, the only time betwee} other 
1852 and 1932—an 80-year period—ig} Th 
which the Democrats got more than 3j} taken 
per cent of the popular vote was in 1874) Youn! 
when their candidate, Samuel J. Tilden} for tt 
lost the Presidency to Rutherford pp Pe ¢ 
Hayes through the award of an Electon|f ets 
Commission. as De 
Thus, all through this 80-year perioif licans 
the Democrats remained a_ minority other 
party, able to win only when they pr. On 
sented the more attractive candidate yf 42 © 
especially strong issues, or managed ti cans h 
profit from a split in the opposition. per ce 
Questions now are being raised as jf 2 - 
whether the Republicans may not bf  @ 
slipping into a similar position. about 
Census figures show upward of 4 One 
million potential voters for 1952. 0} by oth 
these, about 45 million have grown tf ' Say 
voting age since Franklin Roosevelt cap. for. F 
tured the Presidency in 1932. said th 
And 22 million of the potential votes Sixteer 
of 1952 will be under the age of 3. the as 
This is just a few more than the totd big cor 
Mr. Dewey got in 1948. the pai 
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Democratic President. The _ first-time the Re 
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now classify themselves as Democratic, me sa 
32 per cent as Republican, 27 per cell . ual 
as independent voters, and 1 per ceil ow 
as for other parties. 7 d ‘ 
This means that the 90 million py“ 7 
tential voters of 1952 would divide « a. 
follows: 36 million Democrats; 28.8 mi: fo the 
lion Republicans; 24.3 million inde por Jes 
pendents who vote for the candidate The 
and issues they like best, regardless « voter 
parties; and 900,000 who vote with one Thirty-£ 
or another among the small, fring lise 
arties. ‘ 
is On the basis of these figures, the Re = the 
publicans, to win, would have to pick # the 
up two independent votes for each one Sia 
that went to the Democrats. And, to st publican 
these, they would have to break whi! Shall the 
now has come to be virtually a habit Cen. Dy 
independent voters to give the bulk “} i, <itea 
their ballots to the Democrats. | Robert A 
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pendent voters in all age groups. But 
the polls show that a third of all persons Q bli a d ~ cj [ e Q 
under 30 now classify themselves as epu ican ecor ey Ive osses in a OW 
independents. 
93) Of those in the under-30 age group, 34 
per cent say they will vote as independ- 
ents, 41 per cent as Democrats, 24 per 46 1% bith 
cent as Republicans. One per cent favors 1916 ot 10 
other parties. 
riod} These figures change a little when 
han 3} taken down into the group of 2.5 million 
in 1g7@ Young voters who will go to the polls 
for the first time in 1952. Of these, 41 
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‘ord RE per cent say they will vote as independ- 60.5% 

‘lectonp ents, 34 per cent will cast their ballot 1920 od /0 
“f as Democrats and 24 percent as Repub- 

period licans. Here, again, 1 per cent goes to 

ninority other parties. : 

ey pre On the basis of the polls, the propor- 

‘date qf tion of those calling themselves Republi- 


cans has edged downward from about 38 
per cent in 1940 to around 31 per cent 54.1% 
now. It seems to be tending to level off 
at a percentage mark that embraces 
about a third of the voters. 

One Republican difficulty, lighted up 
by other polls, is that voters are unable 
to say what the Republican Party stands 
for. Forty-eight per cent of the voters 
said they could not answer this question. 
Sixteen per cent said it was the party of 

} the privileged few, moneyed interests, 
big companies. Three per cent said it was 
the party of isolation. Five per cent just 
said opposition to the Democrats. Other 
groups cited economy, betterment of 
the people, honesty, States’ rights. 

Another poll put the question of what 
the Republican Party needs to do to 
reinstate itself in the minds of the voters. 
Thirty-six per cent of the replies said the 
party needed new leadership. Thirty per 
cent called for a new program. Ten per 
cent said both were needed. The others 
had no opinion. 

Regular party members in both parties 
put the demand for new _ leadership 
ahead. But independents had a different 
opinion. Thirty-four per cent of these 
said the party must reorganize its plat- 
form or change its policies to win the 
confidence of labor, farmers and the poor. 
The next largest group—27 per cent— 
wanted a better candidate, a new man. 
Thirty-four per cent had no ideas or made 
miscellaneous proposals. And 5 per cent 

the Re _ the Republican situation was hope- 
oF In the face of these statistics, the flat 
: questions now are being put up to Re- 
publican leaders all across the country: 
Shall the party pick, a new man, like 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower? Or shall 
it name an old stand-by, like Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and count on 
issues to win? 

The answers are to be dehvered to 
tere Republican Convention in 
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Bigger Forces in Korea 
Than at Peak of Fighting 


Looking beyond a Korean 
cease-fire— 

Fighting strength of both sides 
is at a new high. It is greater than 
when the war was on full tilt. 

Big forces, carefully built up, 
will not be stripped away over- 
night with an end to shooting. 
A truce isn’t a peace. 

Odds are that half a million 
Americans will winter in Korea, 
whatever happens. 

TOKYO 


Combat forces that face one an- 
other in Korea today are the largest of 
the war. Both sides, in the midst of 
talks aimed at a truce, rushed a build- 
up of their military strength. 

Guns, largely silent since November 
27, have been greatly increased in num- 
ber and are set to fire at an instant’s 
warning. Air forces are built up to record 
strength. Man power, trained and ready 
for combat, was pushed higher than ever 
before, even while the talk was of an 
end to fighting. 

Communists are estimated to have in- 
creased their ground forces by a third, 
by bringing in a quarter of a million 


troops during the period of truce talks. 
The Communist air force in this same 
period has been increased by about 50 
per cent. Airfields that add to the range 
and effectiveness of this force have been 
constructed within North Korea in at least 
four places. Artillery strength has been 
augmented greatly, and an estimated 
1,000 tanks have been added to Com- 
munist forces. 

Thi; build-up of Communist strength 
is countered by a somewhat similar 
build-up in strength of U.S. forces in 
Korea. 

American troop numbers in Korea 
have been raised substantially of late. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet, U.S. ground 
commander there, reveals that enough 
additional troops have been brought in 
to meet any foreseeable Communist at- 
tack. The Air Force has just disclosed 
that another jet air wing has been added 
in Korea, that the number of fast F-86 
jet fighters there has been doubled this 
month. Naval strength, too, has been in- 
creased in its air components. U.S. 
strength in weapons has been increased 
both in number and variety, with several 
new or modified types of arms on hand in 
Korea. 

Against this background, optimism 
over a truce that can be made to stick 
is at a new high. 

Communist forces, on the defensive, 
must pay a very high price for any gains 





FRONT-LINE CHAPEL 
. another Christmas in Korea 





that might be made from this point. That 
price probably is more than they can 
afford. American forces, on their part, 
are not anxious to take the risks and ] 
losses required for a push to a decision, 
The result is a stalemate where little js 
to be gained by more fighting in which 
costs would be exceedingly high. It points 
to a balance of forces that could tend 
to preserve a truce. 

Prospects, on that basis, are that a 
truce in Korea will be followed by this 
situation: 

U.S. strength in Korea is to remain 
large. With truce, that strength at the out. 
set will be larger than it was during the 
period of full-scale combat before truce 
talks began. No sudden withdrawal of 
troops is in sight. Withdrawal, when 
it comes, will be gradual, and geared 
to the withdrawal rate of Communist 
forces. 

More American troops, in the mean- 
time, will be shipped to Korea, as rotation 
goes ahead. That is now certain, despite 
Communist attempts to negotiate a freeze 
on bringing in new U.N. troops. With a 
truce, in other words, new draftees still 
will face a 50-50 prospect of going to ¥ 
Korea. 

South Koreans, in turn, wil! be trained 
to take over their own defense gradually, 
This involves training an officer corps, 
almost from scratch at the higher levels, 
and could take years. U.S. policy, firmly 
set, is to keep some American forces in 
Korea until that is accomplished. 

Air strength ot the U.S. in Korea, par- 
ticularly, is to be kept large and active 
during this period. The big danger of 
trickery during a truce lies in the possi- 
bility of Communists’ building up over- 
whelming air superiority based in North 
Korea. That danger, as U.S. planners 
see it, must be guarded against by main 
taining powerful American air strength 
within striking distance until real peace 
is reached. 

Truce itself, it is now apparent, is not 
to be followed by any early peace. The 
price to be asked by the Communists for 
final settlement is certain to be far higher 
than the United States is prepared to pay. 
Korea, instead, will be tossed into the 
hopper of situations that remain unsettled 
and may not be resolved until an over-all 
agreement is someday reached betwee 
Russia and the West. It will join Ger 
many, Austria, Formosa, recognition al 
China, dozens of other unresolved sitt- 
ations. 

Americans in uniform, meanwhile, wil 
be kept in Korea for a period, even alter 
a practical truce, in larger numbers that 
were there during a full-scale war. The 
outlook, in any event, is for about hal 
a million men to spend the winter i0 
Korea and stay there until relieved by 
rotation. 
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FAITH is freedom’s 
strongest force. 
That’s why the Reds 
are so eager to 


destroy it. 


They know that people 
who have lost faith 
can be swayed to 


Communism. 


American freedom 
was born of faith... 
good, old-fashioned, 


honest-to-goodness faith. 


FAITH is our greatest 


source of national 


strength. 








only by vastly superior performance. 

















Not only widespread today but grow- 
ing rapidly throughout Industry is the 
practice of standardizing on one make 
of motor control. Among the advan- 
tages for any factory are: uniform ma- 
chine response and protection, escape 
from the confusion that wastes time 
and causes costly errors, adequate re- 
serve and partsstocks with the very min- 
imum in storage space and investment. 

There are good reasons why Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control isso frequently 
selected in these standardization pro- 
grams. It is a complete line with no 
gaps in needed types and sizes to upset 
standardization. It has won the respect 


Experienced machinery wens... 


The impressive preference for Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control among the men who use motor-driven ma- 
chines day after day and know the importance of de- 

dable control equip t could have been earned 





Could there be more conclusive proof of the engi- 
neering leadership and dependability to be found 
in Cutler-Hammer Moior Control than the roster of 
leading machine builders who feature Cutler- 
Hammer as standard or recommended control? 





Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 


a. 


CUTLER’-HAMMER 


MOTOR CONTROL == 





The men who must keep electrical equipment operating 
smoothly are slow to praise but strong in their opinions 
formed over long years of experience. Their terse com- 
ments such as, "C-H is tops" or "C-H is #1 in my book” 
beat volumes of claims. 


kay 


of technical men everywhere for its de- 
pendable performance born of the 
widest of all specialized motor control 
experience. 

To select the best in motor control, 
ask the men who know motor control. 
Ask your most experienced machine 
operators and maintenance engineers. 
Check the builders of the best machines 
you use; see what motor control they 
supply or recommend. Judge Cutler- 
Hammer by the men who praise it. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto. 
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A trip to the grocery is going 
to be a bit less discouraging in 
the months ahead. Price drops 
are coming on many items. 

Pork already is cheaper. It may 
happen to beef later on. Other 
markdowns are likely for eggs, 
cheese, etc. 

Cost of feeding the family, 
now highest in history, is due to 
level out—for awhile, at least. 


A run-down of the prospects for 
food prices looks like this: 

Meat already is down in price from 
1951 highs. Hog prices, as the chart on 
this page shows, have skidded by nearly 
a fourth. Pork loins that cost $59 per 
100 pounds at wholesale in late Septem- 
ber now bring $43 or less. Retail de- 
clines have been slower. Yet the house- 
wife is paying 9 cents a pound less for 
pork chops than she did in late October, 
and 4 cents less for bacon. 

Shoppers still are waiting for any sav- 
ings on beef. They are finding none on 
round steak at $1.10 to $1.15 a pound, 
rib roast at 85 to 90 cents or more, ham- 
burger at 65 to 70 cents. Only veal shows 
any real savings in this group—about a 
nickel a pound under late October. The 
seasonal peak in slaughter has cut only 
alittle from the 1951 high in steer prices, 
and even that decline does not show at 
retail. 

Prospect is growing for real price cuts 
on meat in 1952. Cattle and hog num- 
bers are up sharply, and now the supply 
of corn for feed is to dwindle to a dan- 
gerously low level in months ahead. That 
combination can force farmers, especial- 
ly farmers outside the corn-holding Mid- 
west, to sell off far larger numbers of 
livestock than planned. Real price sav- 
ings could be the result. 

Frying chickens are rising in price 
here and there from the low point of 
1951. They had dropped from about 58 
cents a pound to 52 cents, average retail 
prices. Yet the supply of chicken is to be 
larger in 1952 than in 1951, at least for 
most of 1952. A small price rise now 
could be followed by a decline. Feed 
shortages could bring to market a bigger 
supply of stewing chickens later on. 

Egg prices already are breaking sharp- 
y at wholesale. They are down from 
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FOOD COSTS: 


DOWN OR UP IN ‘52? 


Some of Each, but Change Will Not Be Big 
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61 cents a month ago to 44 cents re- 
cently. Housewives are due to get eggs 
for much less than the 85 cents to $1 
that they have been paying. By the end 
of 1952, supplies may be relatively lower 
again, and prices higher. 

Milk and other dairy products also 
are to be in rising supply in the months 
just ahead. Milk, at about 23 cents, and 
butter, at 84 cents, are at 1951 highs. 
Yet more abundant supplies can put a 
damper on these prices. 

Fats and oils cost less now than they 
did a few months ago, but show little 
tendency to decline any more at retail, 
despite big stocks. Shortening, for ex- 
ample, sold for 42 cents a pound early 
this year, then declined to an average of 
less than 37 cents in late October. There 
has been little change since. 

Coffee, on the other hand, has been 
taking about the same slice of the family 
food budget all year. It costs, on an aver- 
age, about 87 cents a pound. There are 
signs of new pressure for price rises in 
coffee. 

Vegetables are taking big nicks in 
the budget, with summer-supply peaks 
long past. Fresh green beans and cab- 
bage, for examples, cost about twice 
what they did last summer. Potatoes, 
with a smaller yield this year, cost 
nearly $1 for 15 pounds, against 62 cents 
earlier in 1951. Idahoes bring 10 cents 
a pound in some cities. 

Frozen fruits and vegetables, by con- 
trast, have been selling for less than last 
spring—about 4 cents less, on the aver- 
age, for each dollar spent. 

Bread, sugar, many other foods that 
the housewife purchases regularly have 
held about unchanged in price for 
months. Flour has been marked up grad- 
ually. Yet it, too, sells for only a penny 
or so more for 5 pounds than it did some 
months ago. 

All in all, the prospect is that eating 
costs in months just ahead will be no 
harder on the family budget than they 
have been recently. 

Drought and poor crops in 1952 could 
upset that picture later in the year. But 
the odds are on pretty stable food prices, 
or real declines in some if the corn 
pinch forces farmers to unload _live- 
stock. Even a drought that hurt the 
1952 corn crop would mean_ bigger 
meat supplies for a time. But either of 
those events would mean smaller sup- 
plies of meats, poultry, eggs and dairy 
products later. 
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with SENATOR HUMPHREY === 


of Minnesota, Democrat 


FIGHTING COMMUNISM IN UNIONS 





Communist control of certain labor unions? 

Is this control part of a Soviet-sponsored plan? 

How could it affect U.S. defense? 

What should be done about it, by Congress and 
by leaders in industry and labor? 

For discussion of such questions the editors of 
U. S. News & World Report invited to their con- 
ference room Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem- 
ocrat, head of a Senate subcommittee charged 
with investigating this field and recommending 
any desirable legislation. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How real is the menace of | 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY had been pharmacist and 
political-science professor before he was elected 
mayor of Minneapolis in 1945. He went on to the 
U.S. Senate in 1949. 

The Democratic-Farm-Labor Party in Minne- 
sota was partly of his creation, and he helped to 
organize Americans for Democratic Action. 

The civil-rights plank in the Democratic plat- 
form, which caused the States’ Righters to bolt 
the Truman ticket, was credited to a Humphrey 
speech at the 1948 Convention. 

Senator Humphrey will be 41 next May. 





ed 





Q You are the chairman, Senator Humphrey, of 
the Senate subcommittee that is going to investigate 
Communist influences in the labor unions? 

A Yes, chairman of the labor-management sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Q Is this inquiry one that was authorized by reso- 
lution? 

A Yes. The report that we published of the trial 
hearings of the CIO unions was authorized unani- 
mously by the full Committee as well as the subcom- 
mittee. As a result of that report and my covering 
statement on it, I suggested it may require that we 
hold hearings and investigate what can be done 
through appropriate legislation or other means to 
combat what is a very evident fact. 

Q How many unions were there? 

A There were eight unions that were expelled from 
the CIO. There was one that was absolved by clean- 
ing up from within, and then there was one that was 
expelled in convention. There were eight that were ex- 
pelled as a result of trial hearings. 

Q When were the hearings? 

A In’48 and 49. 

Q These unions didn’t go out of existence, though, 
did they? 

A No. 

Q Are all of those that were expelled still in exis- 
tence? 

A Yes. Some of them have amalgamated. 

Q After these unions are expelled, does anything 
else happen to them? 

A They’re still going organizations. However, they 
are completely independent of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
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tions. They are going organizations to the tune of 
about 300,000 members. I must say, though, that that’s 
a rough estimate, for I have no way of getting the ac- 
tual membership lists. 

Q They weren’t put on any of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s official lists of ‘“‘subversive organizations’’? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Was any effort made to put them on, as far as 
you know? 

A I know of none. I’m not sure just what standards 
the Attorney General uses in listing subversive organ- 
izations or Communist-front organizations. However, 
there’s no doubt at all in my mind that the eight or- 
ganizations that were expelled and the United Elec- 
trical Workers are Communist-dominated. 

Q Do you think that they ought to be listed? 

A I wouldn’t want to make a statement as to that 
because I don’t know what the criterion is. But | 
should want to explore the effectiveness and desirabil- 
ity of the list idea before I commit myself to it, and I 
assure you that we will. ** 

However, if the criterion is that of following a Com- 
munist Party line, if it’s that of leadership religiously 
and slavishly holding to that line, if that is the main 
criterion, and I don’t know, then they perhaps ought 
to be listed. 

Q What do you suppose is the motivation for 
this Communist infiltration? Do you think it comes 
from outside the United States, or do you think it 
comes from within through people who are sympa- 
thetic? 

A I’m only speaking for myself. I want you to know 
that the members of my subcommittee are all very in- 
dividualistic and high-quality people. Senator Taft, 
Senator Morse, Senator Ives are the Republican mem- 
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Where Moscow Seeks to Control ... One Remedy 





Would Be the Withholding of Bargaining Privileges 


bers. Senator Neely, Senator Douglas and Senator 
Pastore are the other Democratic members. I think 
after you look over that list you know that I can speak 
only for myself. 

As far as I am personally concerned, any Commu- 
nist pattern of political organization, any strategy, 
any following of any line is strictly an adherence to an 
over-all policy laid down by the Communist Party. 
The Communist Party in the United States, in my 
point of view, takes orders and direction from the 
Soviet Politburo, from the Cominform. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that there is direct 
connection. I think that the CIO reports reveal such a 
relationship, particularly in one of the unions. It was 
in the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union where 
they actually had evidence in the testimony that the 
union officers were in secret meetings with the politi- 
cal officers of the Communist Party, getting their 
directions as to how to conduct themselves as union 
officers on political questions within the union. This, 
to me, makes it appear that these were not unions in 
the true sense of the word, but that these were politi- 
cal organizations. They were unions only for the pur- 
pose of the front, whereas actually the direction of 
the program was political according to the Commu- 
nist Party line. 

Q Is it apparent yet what the Communist purposes 
were in selecting these unions? Are these unions key 
unions in our economic structure? 

A Yes, I think that you’ll see that many of them 
are, and I think that this follows the Communist pat- 
tern all over the world. Wherever the Communists can 
get into the electrical field, they try to do so. The same 
is tue for transportation or communications. That’s 
a general pattern. The American Communications 
Association was one of those that were expelled as a 
result of these trial hearings. 

Q That includes radio telegraphers? 

A That is correct. And the longshoremen, the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union. 
Wherever you get docks and transportation facilities 
and the electrical workers in the field of electronics, 
there you find that the Communists try to infiltrate 
and dominate the unions. 

Q Do you think that the facts as to how they oper- 
ate in the unions are widely enough known in this 
country? 

A I would say that too few people understand just 


how they operate, and too many people generalize ° 


about what they think some people do and thereby 
brand it as Communism. And at that point, I want to 
say that one of the real problems we have had is that 
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-Black Star 


SENATOR HUMPHREY 


too many unions have been called Communist-dom- 
inated when there was no Communist domination. 
This has become one of the very serious problems in 
which we are going to do some exploring and studying. 
Let me give you an example: the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of the CIO. If any union in the country is clearly 
most anti-Communist and non-Communist, this is it. 
Yet I, as chairman of the subcommittee, have held 
hearings where I heard employer representatives 
branding the Textile Workers Union as a Communist 
union because of the union’s attempts to do some or- 
ganizing. 

Now, you see, by branding an anti-Communist un- 
ion as Communist, it just puts a smoke screen over 
everything and beclouds the issue when you try to 
identify what is a truly Communist organization. This 
has confused the whole matter of identification. 

I think that if we could establish fair standards of 
identity, of true exposure and true identity, we would 
do a great deal to solve the problem of Communist 
infiltration: and domination. Much of this problem 
would be cleaned up just from within. Take, for ex- 
ample, the electrical industry. I’ve already done some 
personal work preparatory to our committee work 


(Continued on page 22) 












... ‘Leaders left party, signed non-Communist affidavit’ 


this coming year. I’ve asked a number of workers, 
“Why is it that you still belong to a union that is 
Communist-dominated?” And the answer is, “Oh, 
haven’t you heard? They say all unions are Commu- 
nist-dominated.” So the UE, which represents thou- 
sands of workers in some of the biggest electrical firms 
in the country where very critical materials are being 
processed in the field of electronics, continues to win 
bargaining elections. The charge that it is a Commu- 
nist union has lost its meaning because all too often 
other unions have been branded as Communist that 
were never Communist. 


Where Affidavit Fails 

Q What can you do in the case of those unions that 
are known to be Communist, have been exposed as 
Communist, and still go on and win elections as bar- 
gaining agents? What can the employers do? Are they 
caught with an inability, under the law, to refuse to 
bargain when they know that it is a Communist- 
dominated union? 

A We do have at the present time in the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, as you know, the requirement that union offi- 
cers sign what is known as the non-Communist affi- 
davit. I think that I should point up that leaders of 
some of the most openly recognized Communist-dom- 
inated unions have signed a non-Communist affidavit. 
Some of the leaders who were self-acknowledged, self- 
confessed Communists have just withdrawn their party 
membership from the Communist Party and then 
have gone right on and signed a non-Communist affi- 
davit. At the same time, they issued statements, and I 
have some of those statements with me, where they said 
that they would continue to do exactly what they have 
done before; they believed in the goals of the Commu- 
nist Pariy, they believed in the objectives of the Com- 
munist Party, they would continue to pursue the policy 
of the Communist Party, but since the federal law re- 
quired that they not be a member of the Communist 
Party, they canceled their membership. That proves 
one of the difficulties of legislating in that manner. 

- Q If two or more persons conspire to sign an affi- 
davit in which they say one thing when they actually 
are doing something else, wouldn’t they actually be 
subject .o prosecution? 

A You would have to prove it by rules of evidence. 
You would have to prove it by exposing some of your 
most valuable informants within the Communist 
ranks. You would have to prove that the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit applies to more than membership in the 
Communist Party. In other words, if non-Communist 
afiidavit means that you can be a representative of a 
union for purposes of bargaining provided that you’re 
not a Communist, and someone resigns from the Party 
so that he is no longer legally a member of it but is 
still spiritually and morally a member, what are you 
going to do about it? 
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I think that this is one of the problems that we must 
explore. I think we have to go a good deal further 
than we have. I think that those who drew up that 
provision were very unaccustomed to fighting the 
Communists. They knew too little about their tactics 
and strategy. I think that some of us do know a good 
deal more about the strategy and tactics of the Com- 
munist conspirators, and will do something more ef- 
fective about it. 

Q What legislative change ought to be made? 

A I wouldn’t want to make any comment about 
what legislative change we ought to make because 
this is a problem we are exploring in a very objective 
and searching manner. We have directed communica- 
tions to 75 eminent people in the country who have 
established for themselves a reputation of both being 
non-Communist and working anti-Commuunists and 
yet intellectually objective and fair. We are seeking 
advice and counsel from them. Many of those people 
will be called in to testify. 

Q Who are these people—that is, what do they rep- 
resent? 

A Some of them are students of politics who have 
taught political philosophy, explaining, at least aca- 
demically, the Communist theory. Some of them are 
practicing politicians who have come face to face with 
the Communist tactics at a local or State level. Others 
are eminent trade-union leaders who have had to fight 
these Communists in the hard battle of trade-union- 
ism. Some of them are members of law firms who have 
been experts in the field of civil liberties and the laws 
pertaining to subversives. Then, we have men who 
have devoted their lives to following labor legisla- 
tion. We are canvassing management people who 
have had to deal with the Communist issue at first 
hand. They are the kind of people that we have called 
upon. 

Now, you asked what we could do. Well, there’s the 
possibility, and I haven’t necessarily endorsed this be- 
cause it would be premature to do so, but we have 
within the National Labor Relations law that a com- 
pany union, even if it is the majority choice, can’t 
bargain for the employes. 


Types of Union Barred 

Q And the theory there is that it is not the free 
choice of the workers? 

A That’s correct, but not only that. The theory 
is, as well as the practice, that a broad public pol- 
icy has already been established as to what kind of 
union will be accepted for the purposes of bargain- 
ing. Now, there’s another ruling which has _ been 
handed down by the National Labor Relations Board 
within the last several years, and that is that the 
NLRB will not approve a racially segregated group as 
an appropriate bargaining unit, even though the ma- 
jority wants it, because it is contrary to public policy. 
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.- - ‘Might refuse bargaining to Communist-led union’ 


Now, these precedents lead to one possibility, that 
it could be a matter of public policy and could be a 
matter of public law that a union which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is a political organization controlled by 
and under the leadership of proven and known mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, and following a line 
which one is able to identify as the Communist line, 
that even if that union gets a majority, it shall not 
be given bargaining status in terms of a collective- 
bargaining contract. 

I say that this is a possibility—I am not necessarily 
recommending this—but a union which can be clearly 
proven to be not a union for the purposes of bargain- 
ing as such but is essentially a Communist-front or- 
ganization and dominated by known and acknowl- 
edged Communists could be excluded from the priv- 
ileges of collective bargaining. That doesn’t mean that 
you could drive out the union as such. It doesn’t 
mean that you could prevent them from organizing. 
But when you organize, you cannot enjoy the priv- 
ileges provided by the National Labor Relations Act, 
that’s all. 


Protecting Non-Communists 

Q But once you have defined a Communist-con- 
trolled union as not permitted to be a bargaining 
agent, would you not, as a corollary, be able to say 
that it wouldn’t constitute an unfair labor practice 
to discharge members of such a union? 

A I wouldn’t want to commit the future activities 
of the committee. But that’s something that we are 
going to look into. But you have to distinguish be- 
tween the Communist leader and the members. I 
don’t think that anybody seriously holds that the ma- 
jority of the members of UE, let’s say, are Commu- 
nists. It’s not an unfair labor practice now for an 
employer to discharge a worker because he is a Com- 
munist. He can’t discharge him, however, if he is using 
the Communist angle as a dodge to get rid of an active 
union worker. And again we get back to the rightful 
fear of all decent labor unions, that the Communist 
smear has been used to discredit militant union lead- 
ers who are in fact anti-Communists. 

Q That’s a premise that might be examined? 

A Another thing that we want to look into is the 
screening process which is presently used. At the pres- 
ent time, you have a non-Communist affidavit. You 
have a screening process between the union and the 
employer, particularly in sensitive projects. You have 
a screening process on the docks at the present time. 
Every effort is made to see that men that board ships 
are nonsubversive, non-Communist and nonfascist. 
That screening process may require some further look- 
ing into, particularly as it pertains to critical and vi- 
tal industries that affect our national security. 

Q Isn't that the first problem that you have in deal- 
ing with Communists, to get them out of the defense 
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plants arid off the docks? What is the Army doing? 
Don’t they have some sort of screening procedure for 
those working in defense plants? 

A Yes, they do. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has developed a very effective scheme. 

Q How can you develop any scheme that’s effective 
if these members owe their allegiance to officers or 
leaders who are Communists? They can give all infor- 
mation the officers seek from the plants, can’t they? 

A The objective, as I see it, is to see to it that they 
don’t get a job in a sensitive industry. That’s the pur- 
pose of the screening process, and it would be the pur- 
pose of any further efforts that were made. 

Q But, in the Electrical Workers Union, aren't 
those workers working today in sensitive areas? 

A Indeed they are. 

Q Then, the screening process doesn’t touch them? 

A The screening process in these unions would 
touch those workers who would work in the area of 
the plant where there was a type of critical produc- 
tion that might be of a secret nature. I have every 
reason to believe that great efforts are being made, and 
I’m sure very successful efforts, to see that anyone 
who in any way would be considered dangerous in 
terms of our national security is not in touch with 
those elements of production which could be consid- 
ered secret or confidential. 

Q Are there plants today where the UE—this Com- 
munist-controlled union—has a “union shop,” where 
nobody can remain in his job unless he is a member of 
that union? The employer must fire him unless he 
becomes a member of that union? 

A Yes, that’s correct. May I say that there’s a re- 
sponsibility upon management here, not to play one 
union off against another. There is some evidence that 
leads some people to believe that the honest, hard-hit- 
ting, militant, effective trade-union is played off 
against the more or less politically controlled Com- 
munist-dominated union in an effort to try to weaken 
both sides and, in the meantime, one sneaks in. Gen- 
erally the one who wins the election in those serious 
elections is the one that is not the militant, hard-hit- 
ting trade-union. 


Playing One Union Against Other 

Q But it’s a violation of the Taft-Hartley Law for 
the employer to do that, no matter what the outcome? 

A Oh, yes. But we need to be sophisticated about 
this. There are a hundred subtle ways in which an em- 
ployer, if he wants to, can play off one union against 
another. And he can do it without technically running 
afoul of the law. 

Q Isn't the biggest problem, in working out legisla- 
tion to bar Communist-dominated unions from hold- 
ing contracts, to prove that they are Communist 
dominated? 

(Continued on page 24) 
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. « « ‘We fought Communists and licked them, hands down’ 


A Correct. 

Q On this problem in the defense plants, have you 
figured out why the Atomic Energy Commission can 
bar the UE workers and the United Public Workers 
from their plants, but the Defense Department has 
not been able to do the same thing in their critical 
areas? 

A I have not, and I’m glad that you brought that 
up because that’s exactly what we are going to ex- 
plore. In other words, if the AEC by administrative 
rule under existing law can bar certain unions from 
representing workers within the production facilities 
of the AEC, why is it that the defense establishment, 
which lets contracts to private industry, contracts of a 
critical and security nature, cannot apply the same 
rules and regulations and with the same degree of cau- 
tion and of care which the AEC has done? I am sure 
that the subcommittee will want to explore this angle. 

Q Barring the union itself from representing work- 
ers in a plant? 

A That’s right. 

Q All of these documents about the CIO proceed- 
ings and trials now have become “privileged,” haven't 
they, and the papers can now reprint those documents 
without any fear of libel action? 

A That is correct. This is an official Senate docu- 
ment, and may I say I had the fuliest co-operation of 
the officers of the CIO in obtaining these reports. 

Q But at the time of the trials a lot of this stuff 
made public was not “privileged,” so that anybody 
could have sued if he had had a case? 

A That is correct. 

Q Isn’t this one of the advantages of “congressional 
immunity’’? 

A Yes, indeed. 


Attitude of AFL, CiO 

Q Do the CIO and AFL people object to the idea 
of legislation on this problem? 

A I would say there was a basic objection as to the 
legislative method. However, while there is that ob- 
jection, there is not a closed mind on the issue. In 
other words, there has been enough revelation and 
enough exposé to indicate that this problem is one 
that cannot be dealt with dogmatically. You just can’t 
say: “Don’t do this,” or, “Let’s do this.” In other 
words, you have to deal with this problem logically 
and practically. 

Q If it is publicized in a community where one of 
those unions is resident and has a large number of 
members, why wouldn't the loyal citizens withdraw 
from that union when the Congress tells that it is a 
Communist-dominated union? 

A Good, hard-hitting, documented exposure and 
publicity should and would have that kind of effect. 
I have no doubt about that. And I can speak with some 
experience about this. One of the reasons I am inter- 
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ested in this subject is that I am no neophyte about 
this problem. This is something I have lived with, in 
the sense that in my home city, and my home State, I 
came face to face, as mayor of a large city and later on 
when I was engaged in broader politics on a State- 
wide basis, with Communist-dominated unions and a 
Communist-infiltrated political party. 

I know how these people operate and I know that 
the ones who try to tell the people in the State that 
such and such’a union is Communist-dominated fre- 
quently aided the union, because they were already 
labeled as inveterate, historical enemies of either a 
liberal political party or a union. 

It required those of us who had already proven 
that we were sincere in our genuine liberalism, at the 
same time as we were anti-Communist, to go out and 
expose those people, and that we did. We had to fight 
it out, literally door to door and person to person, in 
an exposure. But we had to come in with clean hands, 


The Fight in Minneapolis 

Q What city was that? 

A The city of Minneapolis. I was mayor, and the 
CIO, the Hennepin County Council at that time, had 
some strong elements of what I called left-wingers, 
Communist-fronters and open members of the Com- 
munist Party. I discussed this with members of the 
national CIO. I discussed this with Mr. Murray. 

Q What year was this? 

A This was 1947 and 1948. About May or June of 
1948. 

Q What unions were they? 

A The United Electrical Workers, which were very 
strong in our city. We had the Fur Workers, the Pub- 
lic Workers, and we had some of these very same un- 
ions that were later on expelled. 

Q Were you able to proclaim as mayor that you 
thought they were Communists? 

A I not only proclaimed it, I went out and fought 
them and we licked them, hands down. 

Q You did it easily? : 

A We didn’t do it easily, but we were able to doit 
by going right to the rank and file of the workers. And 
I say that the kind of people who can do this job the 
best are the people who have proven themselves to be 
friends of the trade-union movement, who have nevef 
given any evidence of selling out people on the basis 
of expediency, but are honest and sincere and have 
worked within the confines of political liberalism and 
American trade-unionism. I worked in the American 
Federation of Teachers in the early days. I helped 
fight Communists in the American Federation of 
Teachers when they were attempting to infiltrate and 
take over. I know what we had to do and I know the 
kind of fight it takes. 

Q You say the Communists had some influence in 
the teaching profession? 
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.-- ‘Best way is for unions to do their own cleanup’ 


A Years ago, but the AF of T did a good job of 
house cleaning. But what I am trying to get at is that 
you’ve got to have the right kind of documents and 
publicity. You can’t proceed in this thing just by mak- 
ing a lot of noise about it. You have to do it by hard 
work and a sincere interest in the legitimate union 
movement. 

Q What evidence do you find that Communists are 
attempting to infiltrate other unions than those that 
have been expelled? 

A I haven’t any such evidence at this time. But I 
do think we have a right to be justifiably concerned 
where there are publicly acknowledged Communist- 
dominated trade-unions, let us say, in the field of 
electronics, which is a vital field. 

Q You think that most of the Communist influence, 
then, is concentrated in those eight unions? 

A Yes, I would say that the Communist influence is 
diminishing, too. It may very well be that the major 
contribution of our subcommittee will be to strength- 
en the hand of those who are out to destroy Commu- 
nist infiltration. My own personal feeling is that the 
best therapy here, the best remedy, is within the move- 
ment itself. I mean that if the unions can do their own 
cleanup, that is the very best way to get it done. But I 
likewise feel that you cannot just rely upon private 
effort in something which is as important as this issue, 
particularly in some key industries. 


What Government Could Do 

Q Couldn’t you have the Government say that it 
will not give contracts to companies that recognize for 
collective bargaining any unions that are Communist- 
controlled? 

A That sounds good, and I wouldn’t want to rule 
that out, but I say that you’ve got to go deep into this 
thing because you are dealing with the lives of thou- 
sands of people who are just as innocent as the babe in 
the woods. And we are also dealing with the whole 
area of the relationship of government to an economy. 
I want to warn that many people in the country are 
very concerned about the fact that government’s hand 
is already too heavy on the economy. I am one of 
those who are worried about it, too. I think that is a 
justifiable concern. And in order to obtain a worthy 
objective, we ought not to employ unworthy means, 
because it may boomerang. 

Q Wouldn't you say then as a matter of public pol- 
icy it would be proper for the Government to with- 
hold contracts from any companies that do business 
with a union, whether it has the majority or not, if it 
is Communist-controlled? 

A Are you asking for my personal opinion? 

Q Yes. 

AI don’t think the Government ought to pay a 
premium to Communist-dominated unions. But that 
doesn’t have anything to do with what the public 
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policy will be, and I am only one member. I think the 
Government of the United States has the right to and 
must establish standards, particularly in the conduct 
of its business and in the procurement of its supplies, 
related to its economic and, particularly, security 
measures. 

But again I say that nothing would be more tragic 
than to let one United States Senator set these rules, or 
to let one private association, or one company. I think 
this is the kind of thing that must be dealt with intel- 
ligently and objectively by the Congress of the United 
States, after real study, and not just to jump into it in 
an effort to cure one evil over here, only to stir up 
two more over there. 

It may be after a while if you start this that the 
Government will say, if it doesn’t believe in unionism, 
that, “Well, we’ll put all of our contracts with non- 
union companies.” Then I would be opposed to that, 
and so would lots of other people. So I don’t want this 
to be left to the whim of the executive or administra- 
tive channels to a point where it could jeopardize the 
relationships between government and industry. 


Defining ‘Communist-Dominated’ 

Q Couldn’t you limit it wholly to Communist-con- 
trolled or Communist-inspired unions? 

A Provided that you can get the criteria which will 
clearly identify as to what is a Communist-dominated 
union. That is one of the things we are going to look 
into. 

I don’t want to seem reluctant on this, but I have a 
responsibility as a chairman of the committee not to 
make premature judgments. 

Q How long will these hearings last? 

A As long as there is a need. We may take them 
out into the field. We are exploring that right now. We 
may go to different plants. We may go to different 
communities. At this time what we are doing is getting 
documentation by written papers and letters. 

Q You're suggesting depriving them of bargaining 
rights—that would be about as effective in wrecking 
them, wouldn't it? 

A Correct. That is one of the possibilities. May I 
say my own personal opinion is that it shouldn’t be 
done administratively, either. I feel that these matters 
should be done by those who make the law. There is 
always a tendency in this country, particularly in 
periods of emergency, to let administrative and execu- 
tive bodies improvise as they go along, and then we 
are stuck with them. I am much more of a liberal than 
that. I happen to believe that the Congress of the 
United States should make these basic policy deci- 
sions. There has been a tendency in the last 15 or 20 
years to just broadly legislate and then let anybody 
fill in anything in between. Well, some of the filling 
in is what kills the patient. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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-- - ‘Amending Taft-Hartley would be appropriate’ 


Q That used to be called conservatism—what you 
just said— 

A I don’t know what it is called, but I believe in 
responsible government. 

Q Do you think you can nail this question down 
sufficiently in the coming session to get legislation 
this year? 

A My own feeling is that I think we ought to. I 
think we have to face the fact that the international 
Communist movement is making a determined effort 
all over the world to do whatever it can: No. 1, to 
thwart our defense efforts—when I say “ours,” I mean 
ours and our allies-—No. 2, to steal, literally steal, 
whatever information they can get, and, No. 3, to 
wreck the free trade-union movement which has been 
one of the real bulwarks against Communist infiltra- 
tion and Communist control in many countries. 

For example, in the Scandinavian countries, in 
Great Britain with all of its problems, the Commu- 
nists have had their main enemy in the free workers’ 
movements. Now we see what can happen in a country 
like France, or in a country like Italy, where the Com- 
munists have been able to take over in critical areas. 
We are faced today with a very, very serious problem 
in our whole defense program in some areas of Eu- 
rope, because the Communists control transport work- 
ers, dock workers and those in key defense industries 
and electrical plants. 

Our whole defense effort in terms of offshore pro- 
curement, of being able to let contracts for American 
defense goods in other parts of the world, could today 
be bogged down because of these security problems. 
You can’t take vital American production in the field 
of electronics, let us say, and put it off over into some 
country where the whole union is dominated by the 
Communists. So I think we should proceed expedi- 
tiously but at the same time carefully. 


Change for Taft-Hartley? 

Q When you spoke of legislation—do you favor 
having this as a separate piece of legislation or do you 
think it has to be integrated with other changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 

A I don’t think the form that we handle this prob- 
lem in is the first consideration. The first considera- 
tion is this: How do we do it effectively and how do 
we do it legally? My own feeling ‘s that this is of suffi- 
cient importance that an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act on this subject would conceivably be 
appropriate. 

Q Just as it was handled in this last session? 

A That is why I personally was co-sponsor of two 
amendments. 

Q If you propose an amendment, would that pre- 
cipitate a fight on the entire Taft-Hartley Act? 

A No, I don’t think so, because we did amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act before. 
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Q Wasn’t that because you had the unions to agree 
to the thing in advance? 

A Yes, we had the unions, but not in full agree- 
ment, may I say. Everything wasn’t as rosy as it 
looked, but a good deal of hard spadework was done 
on the bill before the amendment was brought out, 
and some clear-cut agreements were arrived at not to 
open up the whole subject. I think it’s about time the 
Congress quit horsing around with these matters. In 
other words, if this is important, let’s deal with it as an 
important measure. 

I’m not interested in making politics out of this, and 
I don’t think too many others are. If we are going to 
use this as a means to explore the whole inadequacies 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, then we are getting far afield. 
I think that would be a disservice. 


Where Unions Stand 

Q Do you think the unions would agree to this type 
of amendment? 

A I have not the slightest idea at this time. I really 
do not. But may I say in all due candor that if a 
change is necessitated as a result of whatever study 
we make or hearings, whether anybody agrees with it 
or not, I think we ought to proceed. 

Q But isn’t it logical that they will go along because 
they are so anxious to get rid of these Communist un- 
ions anyway? 

A I don’t think there is any doubt about that. I 
want to say that I think the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO have proven beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that they are if not the most, at least one of 
the most effective fighters against Communist infil- 
tration in the country. 

Q And isn’t that the most effective way to dem- 
onstrate to the employers who cry “Communists” 
at the first sign of an opposition, that the AFL 
and CIO are on the level in their attitude toward 
Communism? 

A I’m suie that it is. And I think they have demon- 
strated their sincerity and their effectiveness—they’ve 
given plenty of blood tests on this. 

It is my own personal feeling that the overwhelming 
majority of the unions in this country are in the hands 
of strong patriotic anti-Communist leadership, and 
the overwhelming majority of the workers have no 
sympathy whatsoever with Communism, and the 
number of the Communists in unions is so pitifully 
small that it is almost inconsequential. However, one 
should not underestimate the subtlety and the vicious- 
ness of these rascals, and therefore everyone should 
be on guard. I think this study we are making will put 
everybody on guard. Anyhow, we are going to seek the 
support of the labor-union officials and of manage- 
ment. In what we have done so far we have had com- 
plete and wholehearted support of management and 
of labor-union officials. 
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Jimmy said 
(wo bilion prayers | 


***God bless everybody!’ he said...short and sweet. 


“Then I kissed him goodnight, tucked him 
in, put out the light and went downstairs. 


“That was a big order! Two billion people 
on this earth ... and Jimmy was praying 
for them all! 

“Now ... if you were going to have that 
many people blessed, what one big blessing 
would you wish for them all? 


Freedom! What finer thing than Freedom for 
all the peoples of the world? Why, anybody 
who knows what our Freedom really means 
would give his eyeteeth to be an American 
citizen. Let’s see why: 

“Here we have freedom of religion. Our news- 
papers can say anything they want and so can 
we, short of libel, slander or sedition. Our 
kids are taught Freedom from kindergarten 
up. Here we have a free choice of places to 
live in, businesses to go into or jobs to work 
at, like mine at Republic (you ought to see 
the steel we’re producing down at the plant!) 





“Come voting time, nobody sees us mark our 
ballots ... nor can he know whom we vote 
for. And we can squawk our heads off in town 
meetings or write what we think to our Con- 


gressmen ... and nobody puts us in jail for it.  * ler LY Si 


“As long as we don’t step on the other fellow’s YG$ >N SSE 
Freedom, we Americans are the freest people FG oN eS A \ 
in the world. But there are plenty of people a. RX \\ \) a 
trying to rob us of those Freedoms and run RE in 3 AWS att ae 

things their way. Outside enemies .. . but we WM SW 77. 

have plenty inside, too. They sneak into i 
our schools, businesses, unions, social clubs 
... everywhere! 

“Let’s keep an eye on those who attack our 
Freedoms ... while Jimmy prays for the other 
two billion whose greatest blessing would be 
the Freedoms we already have!” 


REPUBLIC STERIL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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LIKE GOLD, SCRAP IS WHERE YOU FIND IT! And 
there’s scarcely an industry, business or storage yard 
that cannot yield a rich load of Scrap Iron. Do you 
know that it takes 100 tons of Scrap Iron to produce 
200 tons of mew steel? Of course, you know how badly 
America needs that new steel today. For Defense. For 
Construction. For Production. And for Civilian needs. 
Prospect around your place for all the discarded, 
broken, worn or obsolete equipment, tools and 
machines today. And sell it to your local “junk"’ dealer 
for Scrap tomorrow ! 
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* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio. 
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Geared to pump longer at higher pressures... 


THOMPSON GEAR PUMPS 


New in the full line of Thompson service-proved pumps, the 
Thompson Gear Pump fully meets today’s requirements for a 
dependable high-pressure fuel pump for jets. 


Pressures up to 800 psi. are handled by the Thompson Gear 
Pump. Extra-close tolerance in the pumping chamber assures pos- 
itive action and high efficiency, helps maintain required pressures. 


In all Thompson Pumps, the combination of experience, engi- 
neering, and workmanship helps protect their world-wide reputa- 
tion for dependability and low-cost maintenance. 


May we tell you more about the Thompson Gear Pump... 


Typical Thompson dual element Gear Pump or any other pumps in the Thompson line? 
Model rated at 38 GPM and 600 psi. at 
3600 RPM. 


Pump is designed for use with all military ae ) 
f 


fuels over temperature range of —65° F. 


Thompson Products, Inc. : 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 
Ssue of 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....BONN....BRUSSELS.... 





>> What Winston Churchill thinks of things suddenly appears to be important 
not only in London but also in Paris, Bonn, Washington--perhaps Moscow, too. 
General Eisenhower took pains to have a long talk with Churchill in Paris. 
Premier Pleven of France says he had a fine talk with Churchill. West Germany's 
Chancellor Adenauer traveled to London to see Churchill. President Truman is 
preparing carefully for Churchill's visit to Washington in January. And Stalin 
is hinting, through Soviet propaganda, he'd be glad to see Churchill in Moscow. 














>> Churchill is in the strange position of exerting more influence in world 
affairs than the nation he leads. Britain has lost much of its world power. 
Churchill, at 77, returns to the stage as the world's elder statesman. It 
is hard to think of any others in the Western world with his experience and 
qualifications. He saw World War II coming, and stood out as an Allied leader 
throughout it. He is an old hand at both diplomatic and military strategy. 
Churchill knows Stalin as no other Western leader knows him. So it is not 
surprising that Churchill seems to overshadow Britain in world influence today. 











>> This is how Churchill views the big issues now troubling the world: 

War: "I cannot feel that the danger of a third war is so great now as it 
was at the time of the Berlin ‘air lift' crisis in 1948..." 

Korea: "We all hope that the armistice negotiations will reach agreement 
and that this agreement will lead to a wider settlement in the country." 

Army of Europe: "...there should be a European army...Germany must take an 
honorable place in it." But "we do not propose to merge in the European army." 
British troops, nevertheless, will stay in Europe as long as necessary. 

Atlantic Pact: "We have made good progress..." Policy of the free world 
must be to emphasize "the idea of deterrents rather than the idea of danger." 
"As the deterrents have increased, the danger has become more unlikely.” 








>> And on Britain's own military problems and progress..... 

Rearmament: "We shall get on as best we can." But "I have never yet seen a 
munitions program--and I have seen several--which did not lag behind plans." 

British home defense: Paratroop invasions are a possible danger. To deter 
them, Home Guard units will be re-established. "Our country should suggest to 
the mind of a potential paratrooper the back of a hedgehog rather than the paunch 
of a rabbit." Malaya: "It is becoming painfully evident that there must be one 
mind with effective power over the administration in all its branches, including 
particularly the military and the police." Egypt: "Our forces...are strong 
enough..." A settlement will take "time...patience...firmness." 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> It's of special significance when Winston Churchill talks down war danger. 
He was called a warmonger during the British election campaign--unfairly, 
most observers felt. Now, at any rate, he talks like anything but a warmonger. 
His record on Soviet Russia reveals no trace of appeasement. He has always 
been anti-Communist. He was suspicious of Stalin before, during, since the war. 
British intelligence on Russia gives Churchill at least as good a picture 
of what Stalin is up to as that available to U.S. officials. Yet Churchill 
thinks there's less danger of war now than since 1948. U.S. officials, on the 
other hand, talk of the next 12 months as probably the most dangerous of all. 

















>> This split between Churchill and U.S. leaders on the likelihood of war is 
of basic importance. If Churchill's view prevails, it can mean a slowdown in 
the tempo of rearmament in U.S. as well as in Europe, less pressure on Germany 
to rearm in a hurry, less tension in the "cold war," less economic strain. 
Britain's economic troubles may be a factor in Churchill's views. But, if 
Churchill thought war imminent, it's a safe bet he'd talk and act accordingly. 
What Churchill is really doing is to warn the U.S. that Europe now fears 
the U.S. almost as much as it does Russia. Europeans ask: Will the U.S. ever 
let the arms race stop? Is the U.S. rearming to prevent a war or to fight one? 
Will the U.S. precipitate a war? Can U.S. leaders keep their shirts on? 
Questions like these explain growing resistance in Europe to pushing and 
prodding by Washington, underline Churchill's uneasiness over U.S. leadership. 














>> French-British controversy over a European army is tending to wrap the 
whole idea in a heavy fog. To clear away some of this fog for you..... 

Eisenhower, in the first place, is Supreme Commander, Allied Powers in 
Europe. So, all Allied armies in Western Europe are under him. 

Within Eisenhower's command, the French propose a European army, now called 
a European Defense Force. It's to include the European troops of six nations-- 
France, Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg. This force is 
to have a common uniform, a common budget, be under unified direction. 

Note that German troops are to serve inside this European Defense Force. 
This is the big idea--to tie German military power securely to the Allies. 

Alongside this European force stand the U.S., British, Canadian troops as- 
Signed to Europe. But all are under Eisenhower as Supreme Commander. 














>> Actually, the odds are against a European Force as France proposes it. 

No. 1 difficulty is reluctance of European nations to give up any of their 
sovereignty. Belgium, for instance, sees constitutional objections to having 
non-Belgians order Belgian troops around, tell Belgium's Parliament what the 
defense bill is to be, in effect leave Belgium without an army at home. 

Difficulties like these will loom very large when the European Force idea 
gets to the parliaments for approval. It hasn't reached that stage yet. 

Prospect is, French idea will be weakened, if it lives at all. 











>> Chances for peace in the Western Hemisphere, at least, are good despite an- 
other ruckus between the Dominican Republic and Cuba. The Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) will probably squelch this Cuban-Dominican war threat as it 
has others before. Latin-American wars are getting rarer. The OAS is having 
better luck keeping the peace than the United Nations has had to date. 
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HELDING AMERICA GuilD PATER 


Steel speed-up gets aid from Beechcrafts 


With steel production at a better-than-100% capacity, Wherever business is helping America build faster, you 
there’s an even greater premium on executive time. find Beechcrafts on the job. The two goals of defense 
This is why company-owned Beechcrafts serve leading production plus a healthy economy demand higher 
steel companies daily—cutting travel time as much as_ efficiency. Discover how you get more done—by 
79%! Executives know complete mobility, give dis- Beechcraft. Call your Beechcraft distributor, or write 
tant problems on-the-spot attention. to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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Oil painting by Joseph Hirsch. From the book ‘‘Significant War Scenes.‘’ Copyright 1951, The Chrysler Corp. 
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I THIS its meaning: 
White crosses of ‘peace’? 

Symbols only of death? Or of courage, of fortitude, of 
strength? 

Thoughts as to the way they died .. . resolute, unflinch- 
ing, ready for the Great Beyond? ... or tired in body, tor- 
tured in mind and spirit, not ready to die but following 
still the path of duty? 

Symbols of defense? Of the obligation to repel attack 
and hold back savagery at the remotest frontier—away 
from the blockhouses where the women and children are 
huddled in terror. 

Symbols of sacrifice? Human lives given on the altar of 
a confused civilization. 

They who have entered the eternal sleep may know... 
they who remain alive grope still for the answer to man’s 
biggest mystery. 

Is it an answer to say that those who died so bravely on 
the battlefield merely anticipated the ‘inevitable hour’ for 
all of us? Were they chosen merely to go ahead—to show 
the way? 

The youth with the courage to give up all worldly things, 
all worldly paths to fame, all worldly applause and all the 
compensations of a useful life—are they possessed of the 
true faith? Many of us will not understand until we our- 
selves reach the Moment when the great transition comes. 

Symbols of solace then—these white crosses of faith. 
Symbols of duty done, of selflessness, of a great cause 
served, not for one but for all. 

Is that solace in the homes where the gold star hangs? 
There is no complete solace—the burden of aching hearts 
is never lifted. The burden often is not just of grief but of 
futility ... “If it only could mean what they say ... if the 
giving of these lives could save other lives.” 

If man could discover another way ...a way for minds 
that have been purged of sin to reach into other minds not 
yet purged ...a way to exalt the consciences of men...a 
way to meet human differences and reconcile them! 

Upon us is the burden of finding that better way—the 
way we need great faith to follow. For where there is no 
faith, there is no trust—and when there is no trust, there is 
conflict. 

We shall not find that better way in the gloomy elegies 
of the poet ... nor in the glory-filled pages of military his- 
tory ...nor in the hypocritical speech of statesmen .. . nor 
in the sermons exhorting us to the illogical pacifism of non- 
resistance. We shall find it only in the regeneration of each 
individual heart .. . where the courage to live by His code 
shall parallel the courage to die in His service. 

We shall find the answer—we shall lift life’s burden— 
only as we discover the great secret of a divine humanity 
... that in the courage to sacrifice self for others, man lives 


again. 4 
David Lawrence 
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S you look into your youngster’s eyes on Christmas 
morning, all the good things in life seem to merge in 

this one moment. Perhaps an inner voice whispers, “Peace ance covering on-the-job injuries, and group accident and 
on earth, good will toward men.” health insurance covering off-the-job accidents or illnesses. — 
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‘WHAT’S WRONG WITH EUROPE— 


Internal Splits, Housing Lack, Fear of Hunger 


What can the U. S. count on in 
Europe? What is the real result 
from aid running into the bil- 
lions? 

People in Europe are well fed, 
fully employed. But are they 
friendly to America, afraid of 
Russia, worried about war? 

Kurt S. Lachmann, one of the 
editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, is back from a six-month 
trip to Europe. He was a financial 
writer for German newspapers 
prior to Hitler's rise. In the follow- 
ing interview he discusses his im- 
pressions with his fellow editors. 


Q What impressed you most in Eu- 
rope? 

A The greatest surprise to me was the 
disintegration in France. It has gone 
much further than before the war. 
France is completely split, and every- 
body seems to be on his own. It’s a sort 
of anarchic life which goes along pretty 
well so long as people don’t interfere 
with the Government and the Govern- 
ment doesn’t interfere with the indi- 
vidual. The moment they come together 
everything goes wrong. 

Q The U.S. is building a big part of 
its European policy on France—are we 
building on quicksand? 

A Well, nobody in Europe feels any 
confidence about being allied with France 
because nobody knows what France will 
do. 

Q What is our best bet if there is no 
stable France? 

A The only nondisintegrated power 
in Europe is England. On the Continent 
itself, the one army which the Russians 
apparently fear would be the German, 
and that doesn’t exist. 

Q Why can’t France be brought 
around? 

A Actually, the. French are quite well 
off, generally. It is wrong to believe that 
they are poor and in misery. They had 
terrible years during the war and the 
first few years afterward, but they are not 
miserable now. 

They seem to be in a hypnotic fear of 
hunger. That’s something you meet all 
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over Europe. People are overeating be- 


cause they didn’t have enough food 


three vears ago and they're afraid it will 
happen again. 

The benefits of modernized industry 
do not impress the average Frenchman. 
He doesn’t feel that it is of any use to 
him. And, of course, the Marshall Plan 
hasn’t done much to help the little man. 





THE FRENCH PEOPLE ARE OVEREATING 


A They know there is danger, all right. 
I heard of some rich people who keep 
airplanes ready to fly to Casablanca at 
the first sign of danger. Casablanca is 
where well-to-do people have their bank 
accounts. 

Q Would you say the U. S. is getting 
its money’s worth from the Marshall 
Plan, in the whole of Europe? 





-Black Star 


“They seem to be in a hypnotic fear of hunger’ 


For example, it has done nothing about 
the most important problem in France 
and other countries—the problem of 
housing. There have been some men in 
the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion who have tried to put over housing 
projects, but without results. Housing is 
something that the individual French- 
man would be thankful for, but it doesn’t 
ease his plight any if some industry in 
Lorraine gets a new rolling mill. 

Q Doesn't he see that as something to 
give him a job? 

A Not at all. In France there is no 
dearth of jobs. Everybody can have a 
job who wants it. 

Q Are the French concerned about 
Russia? 


A In the initial period, it certainly 
saved Europeans from actual hunger. 
There was a period, for instance, when 
France had exhausted her official foreign- 
exchange reserves and couldn't have 
gone on buying food and raw materials 
without help. 

But, it seems to me, a more question- 
able part of the Marshall Plan has been 
that which went into investment, be- 
cause it probably has driven most coun- 
tries to overinvestment. 

Q What would happen if we got into 
economic trouble over here and couldn't 
keep up our support of Europe? 

A Many people, bankers especially, 
put that same question to me. In Swit- 
zerland they kept asking me about 
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American inflation. In England, though, 
I found more of a feeling that we are en- 
tering a deflationary trend. 

Q The United States? 

A World-wide—including U.S. The 
British say that world commodities are 
on a downward trend and, therefore, 
one can expect a general easing. 

Q They think that in spite of the arms 
program over here? 

A Yes. They think things are going to 
ease because of a change in the attitude 
of buyers. They sense a change, not quite 
outspoken but somehow felt, from a 
sellers’ market to a buyers’ market in 
part of the economy. Both in raw ma- 
terials and in consumer goods. 

Q What is your feeling as to the spirit 
in Europe? How do people feel? 

A They fear Russia less than they did 
a year or two ago. They fear Communism 
in their own countries in different de- 
grees, simply because Communism is a 
different proposition in each country. 
There are really only two countries that 
have substantial Communist parties— 
Italy and France. 

And in Italy I found that Communists 
are not taken very seriously because the 
Italians feel that they have a particular 
brand of Italian Communism that is not 
too dangerous. In France, on the other 
hand, the Communists look like an ir- 
reducible force which would be very 
dangerous in time of mobilization or 
war. Other countries don’t bother much 
about the Communists because the Com- 
munists don’t amount to much. 

Q How about Germany? 

A In Western Germany, Communism 
is very weak among the workers and 
nonexistent among the intellectuals. No- 
body has exact figures for Western Ger- 
many, but I have talked with a number 
of people from there and they guess the 
Communist population to be somewhere 
between 10 and 20 per cent. 

Q We hear reports that the East 
Germans are accepting Communism. Is 
that your impression? 

A As to that, I can only point to the 
constant exodus of people from Eastern 
Germany—10,000 a month, and _ there 
would be more if they had some hope of 
finding accommodations in West Ger- 
many. 

The people in Eastern Germany who 
are Communists are the old-line Com- 
munist workers. Then, there is natur- 
ally a large number of officeholders— 
people who would lose their jobs if they 
weren't Communists. And there is that 
part of the young people—I was told 20 
per cent—who are taken in by the in- 
doctrination that begins in kindergarten 
and continues all the way through high 
school and university. 

Q Do the young Communists get spe- 
cial food and privileges and so on? 
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A Oh, yes. They get to go to the 
universities, whereas the non-Commu- 
nists can’t. There are extremely difficult 
questions for each family in this Com- 
munist Youth business. One mother told 
me that her daughter asked if she 
should join the Communist Youth Move- 
ment in order to be able to study. Well, 
that mother was afraid to answer be- 
cause she feared that the -girl would 
talk in school, and then the mother would 
be in trouble. Every child is taught to 
inform on his parents, to tell what the 
parents say at home and to report on 
whether they are loyal to the party. 

Q Are the Germans afraid of Russia? 

A They are convinced that if the 
Russians came the upper class would be 
wiped out. But they have become ac- 
customed to fear, and more or less sup- 


trialist, men in the Government under. 
stand that there has to be defense and 
that Germany has to contribute to it, 
But that’s not the average _person’s 
feeling. He feels that, if war really should 
come, Germany will be a battlefield any. 
how, and it would be useless to fight. 

Q Would they prefer that the Amer. 
icans get out of the country? 

A No, they don’t want us to get out, 

Q Are they pretty well reconciled 
to the idea that their country is going 
to be split in two for a long time? 

A That differs widely. You see, you 
have Western Germans who don’t care a 
bit about Eastern Germany, To a Rhine. 
lander it doesn’t matter. To him the 
Eastern Germans are a rather strange 
people with a different accent. He doesn't 
care about the Eastemers. 
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HOUSING IS THE MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM IN FRANCE 
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“The Marshall Plan hasn't done much to help’ 


press it by trying to convince themselves 
that the Russians will not come. 

Q Did you notice much change in 
people? 

A Oh, the change is very striking. 
The young people are more completely 
antimilitarist than they have ever been. 

Q Do you think the Germans would 
go with the Russians or with the West 
in time of trouble? 

A As things are today, I don’t think 
anybody would go with the Russians. 
They would go with the West to de- 
fend their own country. 

Q They couldn't stand by and watch, 
could they? 

A Well, as I said, there is a very 
strong antimilitarist feeling in Ger- 
many. And there hasn’t yet been any re- 
education away from the line of a de- 
militarized Germany. 

The wealthy businessman, the indus- 


But now you have in Western Ger- 
many 9 or 10 million people from those 
eastern parts that were split off. Most of 
them are paupers. These people are the 
greatest danger in Germany for the fu 
ture. They could form the recruits for 
any spellbinder like Hitler. 

Q They wouldn’t go with the Com- 
munists, would they? 

A No, they would never be Commu- 
nists. But to regain their old homes they 
would follow any extreme nationalist 
Fuehrer or whatever he may be called. 

Q How do these refugees live? 

A They get some dole. And they live 
anywhere they can find an empty bam 
or something of the sort. 

Q And these were pretty nice people 
in other times? 

A They were mostly propertied peo 
ple—farmers, businessmen, professional 
men. 
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Q And there are 10 million of them 
wandering around? 

A Ten million altogether. Of those 
about a third have found jobs and been 
absorbed into the economic life of West- 
ern Germany. 

Q What about the 10,000 additional 
who come across every month—do they 
get better care than the expelled people? 

A The largest part of people who es- 
cape know where they are going. Per- 
haps they have relatives or something 
like that. 

Q They don’t get any special safety 
care from the U. S., though? 

A No. 

Q Lots of people figure that the Rus- 
sians are taking Germans to Siberia. 
Does anybody really know? 

A They are disappearing all the time. 
One doesn’t know where. They are never 
heard of again. They are taken in the 
night—the same way people were taken 
by the Nazis—and shipped out. 

Q Doesn't it seem that the Eastern 
Germans live in almost constant fear? 

A Yes. They are living in the same 
sort of fear that they did under the 
Nazis. It is getting more and more dan- 
gerous tor businessmen, and they are 
fleeing whenever they can. 

Q Where does America stand in this 
whole picture? The picture you draw 
of Europe isn’t a very encouraging one, 
is it? 

A I often wondered where we stood, 
because there isn’t much to stand on. 

The partial defense which is now 
being proposed for Western Europe may 
be a deterrent to Stalin, particularly if 
he knows that behind that partial defense 
isa sufficient power in the United States 
to make war a painful proposition to the 
Russians. 

Q Do you think Stalin is succeeding 
with his anti-American propaganda? 

A I don't think that he has succeed- 
ed yet, but the distortion of the picture 
of America is growing all the time. 

Q Is there anything America can do 
to counter that? 

A Many people think that the best 
approach—perhaps the only possible 
approach—is in trying to get informa- 
tin through to the Russian troops and 
the administrations working in occu- 
pied and satellite countries. But that 
imt easy to do because the Russians 
tty to keep their soldiers off the streets. 
The Russian soldiers, except in villages, 
have no contact with the civilian popu- 
lation. 

Q What about the Voice of America? 
A It simply doesn’t reach the Soviet 
listener. It can’t, because the Russian 
tadio receivers in all the smaller places 
are all put on one official Soviet radio 
wave length, so those people have no way 
of listening to the Voice of America. 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCASTS TO RUSSIA 





“It simply doesn‘t reach the Soviet listener’ 


However, all the officers, the occupa- 
tion officers, can tune in on Western 
radio, and many do it. There are ways 
of reaching people by handbills and 
literature, too. There are some Rus- 
sian groups—anti-Communists—which are 
engaged in that sort of work. They 
don’t receive much help, but I think 
more and more is being done along this 
line. 

The most important work, I think much 
more important than all the radio work, 
is to make life promising and attractive 
to those who flee from Russia’s part of 
the world. 

Q What about this system of bring- 
ing Europeans over here to look at 
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the United States—-see how we 
work and so on? Is that effective? 

A Apparently those trips are most 
effective propaganda. Particularly so if 
they are not hurried trips, if they last 
three months or so. 

I have heard that the best effect is 
that made on the high-school boys in 
the last two classes of high school. 
They come over here awhile, then they 
go back to school with a better idea of 
life in the U.S. They tell the other high- 
school students exactly what they have 
seen and done. That way the young peo- 
ple are not being told about America 
simply with big talk—they are getting the 
direct impressions from fellow students. 
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MILLIONS OF REFUGEES HAVE FLED FROM EAST GERMANY 
“These people are the greatest danger in Europe” 
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YOUR CHANCES WITH THE TAX MAN 


Returns of ‘Little Fellow’ Eyed Too—Sometimes 


It s a long road between a tax 
fraud and jail. A tax dodger 
finds many places to try to apply 
pressure, alter his case. 

Most tax slip-ups are honest 
errors. Government usually is 
more interested in getting the 
money than getting a conviction. 

And catching cheaters isn’t 
easy. Chances are 75,000 to 1 
against a taxpayer's winding up 
in court as a tax criminal. 


When you settle up finally on the 
year’s income tax, about all that is cer- 
tain is this: You will have less money, 
and the arithmetic in your tax return 
will be checked. 

After that, the nearest thing to cer- 
tainty is that you will not go to jail if 
you made a mistake in mathematics, or 
even if you forgot to report a bit of in- 
come. 

Many a taxpayer has a very definite 
impression that a prison sentence lies just 
ahead if he cheats on taxes. A visit from 
an agent of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, or just a letter from the tax col- 
lector, often raises for the taxpayer 
panicky visions of a court trial and a 
trip to Leavenworth. And the law does 
carry penalties of five years in. jail and 
a fine up to $10,000 for willfully avoid- 
ing your income tax. 

Yet the facts show that the process of 
dealing with taxes and tax dodgers is 
a long and involved one in which many 
of the benefits of doubt lie with the tax- 
payer. 

In administering laws that take money 
out of the pockets of more than 50 mil- 
lion persons, the Federal Government 
closes only 600 or 700 cases a year that 
involve fraud. The jails, as a result, are 
not bulging with taxpayers, even though 
officials estimate 13 million individuals 
make mistakes in their returns every year, 
nine times out of 10 in their own favor. 

For the most part, tax cases involving 
both honest mistakes and deliberate at- 
tempts to evade taxes are settled before 
they ever get into court. Usually the tax- 
payer winds up by paying more taxes, 
plus interest and perhaps a penalty. 

There is wide latitude, however, and 
an element of chance in the treatment a 
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taxpayer gets. His return may be pulled 
at random from a huge pile-and be ‘sub- 
jected to a searching audit. But the 
chances are at least 12 to 1 against it, 
particularly if his income is under 
$8,000. 

The latitude lies in the discretion used 
by tax-collecting officials. From the time 
a return is filed until it is audited and a 
final decision is reached on its disposi- 
tion, the judgment of many officials en- 
ters into the treatment a taxpayer re- 
ceives. If these officials are in a mood to 
be lenient, or if they want to crack down, 
the opportunities are plentiful. 

It is the power of officials to favor one 
taxpayer and not another, perhaps for 
favors in return, that has produced to- 
day’s tax scandals. 

The course that tax justice takes helps 
to show how these scandals could de- 
velop. Evidence of corruption here and 
there has left the great majority of tax 
officials untainted. But there are wide- 
spread opportunities for bargaining, 
both legal and illegal, in nearly 30 sep- 
arate steps before a criminal case goes 
to court—and almost as many before a 
civil trial. 

When your income tax return is filed, 
it goes to the collecting office for your 
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district. It gets a serial number for easy 
identification. A clerk copies a few key 
facts and figures in the books. As quick. 
ly as possible, the arithmetic is checked, 
mathematical errors are corrected. ff 
you are one of 30 million people entitled 
to a refund, vou get it immediately after 
checking. If there are any arguments 
about your deductions or other matters, 
they come later. 

From here on, however, what hap. 
pens is up to chance and various tax 
officials and lawyers. All the tax retums 
are separated into piles. Those that 
show incomes of $8,000 and _ more 
from any source, or $50,000 and w 
from a business or profession, go into 
one stack. There are about 2.5 million 
of these. 

Revenue agents, the most highly 
trained and expert tax specialists in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, skim 
through the stack. Since there are far 
more returns than they can handle, they 
pick out some on a straight sampling 
basis. They also pick out those of known 
racketeers and tax dodgers, and _ those 
that look unusual or wrong. They may 
select, for example, a return on which 
claims for business expenses seem out of 
line with income reported. 


] A taxpayer makes an incor 
rect return, either willful) 
or through error. 


There’s a cursory check 0! 
all returns, a sample audi 
of some. 


If the mistake is not caught 
the return gathers dust. |r 
case of error, it can’t be 
reopened after 3 years; if 
case of fraud, there is ™ 
time limit. 


If the mistake is caught, ° 
revenue agent calls on the 
taxpayer. Usually a settle 


ment follows. Usually th 
taxpayer pays, plus interes 
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50.5 million returns, 
up by the agents, go 
into a separate pile. Tax collectors, 
rather than revenue agents, comb 
through these. A collector might spot 
your return as one for questioning, pick 
it out at random for a sample audit, or 
toss it into a basket of returns not to be 
audited. At this point, there can be ir- 
regularities. In one case, the return of a 
tax collector somehow turned up among 
returns that were not to be screened. 

The vast bulk of returns are small 
ones. Roughly half of the 53 million re- 
turns are for incomes under $2,600. 
Some of these are selected for sample 
audits, but not many. The time, expense 
and effort spent on small returns would 
yield comparatively little in additional 
taxes. So the tax collectors concentrate 
on the larger returns, especially on those 
discarded by the revenue agents. 

All told, more than 4 million of the 
53 million returns are checked. If yours 
is among them, agent or collector looks 
frst at deductions, for entertainment, 
travel, charity. If they are big, he be- 
comes suspicious. He may think you are 
deducting too much. He may think you 
are spending so much that your income 
probably is larger than you reported. 
Perhaps he finds an error in the way you 
handled capital gains and losses. 

Yet the agent may decide to pigeon- 
hole the return and take up one that 
looks more promising for producing ad- 
ditional revenue. Or he may decide to 
push a case against you. Then he pays 
you a visit, looks at business and finan- 


The remaining 
plus those passed 


ut sometimes fraud is dis- 
vered. The wheels start 
ining. 


The case goes to the intel- 
Higence unit for study. A 
ommendation is made 
ir or against a settlement 
ith penalties, for or 
gainst prosecution. 


settlement with penalties 
recommended, the case 
an be wound up in a 
ional office, with the 


Payer paying. 


the decision is to prose- 
ite, the case goes to the 
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cial records, asks questions. Ordinarily, 
you and the agent work out a settle- 


ment, you pay your extra taxes and 
6 per cent interest on them, and the 
case is closed. 

Evidence of fraud, however, might 
catch the eye of the agent. In that event, 
the machinery starts whirling. The case 
may go through a dozen more steps in 
the Revenue Bureau and as many more 
in the Justice Department and_ the 
courts. Or it may be dropped or settled 
somewhere along the way, again at the 
discretion of federal officials. 

To begin this process, an intelligence 
officer takes over. He digs for more evi- 
dence of fraud. If he thinks you prob- 
ably have tried to evade taxes but there 
is some doubt, he recommends a ‘civil 
settlement and payment of more taxes. 
If he believes there is fraud, he proposes 
a 50 per cent penalty. And if he is con- 
vinced that the fraud is serious enough, 
and can be proved in court, he recom- 
mends prosecution. 

If the decision is to stop short of prose- 
cution, to try only for a penalty, the case 
usually can be closed in a regional tax 
office. A decision to prosecute means 
much more trouble for the~ taxpayer, 
much more processing for the case. One 
official after another starts looking into it 
and loading the papers in the case with 
initials. 

The Penal Division in Washington 
takes charge. Lawyers, rather than tax 
experts, pore over the records to deter- 
mine the chances of obtaining a con- 
viction in court. Higher officials in the 


penal division in Washing- 
ton. Lawyers weigh the 
chances for successful pros- 
ecution. The Commissioner 
may. make the final decision 
for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


If the decision still is to 
prosecute, then the case goes 


to the Justice Department. 
More lawyers assess the 
evidence, consider whether 
or not to prosecute. The Tax 
Division head gives the 
final signal to go ahead or 
drop the case. 


In event the determination 
at this level still is to prose- 





Internal Revenue Bureau—the Chief 
Counsel, the Assistant Commissioner, fi- 
nally the Commissioner—leaf through 
the papers and sign them. And all the 
way, whether used or not, there is a 
chance for the taxpayer to apply pres- 
sure or influence to get the case side- 
tracked. 

This opportunity reaches over into 
the Justice Department ‘and its Tax Di- 
vision, where the actual prosecution of a 
case is handled. A tax lawyer is assigned 
to the case. He puts in writing his rea- 
sons for recommending for or against 
pushing the case. A main factor is the 
strength of the evidence. But the past 
record, age and health of the taxpayer 
have a bearing, too. 

The case goes up and down the line, 
through the hands of half a dozen offi- 
cials. The final decision is up to the As- 
sistant Attorney General who heads the 
Tax Division. If the decision still is to go 
ahead, the U.S. attorney in the district 
in which the taxpayer lives presents the 
evidence to a grand jury. The grand jury 
can indict or refuse to indict. If it in- 
dicts, a trial jury can convict or refuse. 
If it convicts, the taxpayer can appeal 
to higher courts. 

All in all, his case has traveled through 
the hands of some 30 Government offi- 
cials. It could have been dropped at al- 
most any point along the way. The odds 
were heavy against its ever going into 
court. For out of 53 million tax returns, 
the chances are that only one out of 75,- 
000 will figure in a criminal tax case 
closed by the Government. 


cute, a local U.S. attorney 
lays the case before a grand 
jury. If the grand jury in- 
dicts, the case goes to court 
for trial. 


At a score of places, the 
taxpayer's case can be laid © 
aside, dropped or pushed. 
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Tales of Three Administrations 


Grant, Harding, Truman Eras of Scandal 


U. S. now is in the third round 
of big Government scandals. 

Grant Administration: Corrup- 
tion reached deep into the Cabi- 
net, the White House, Congress. 
Graft was rampant. 

Harding Administration: Rich 
oil leases, surplus property, etc., 
led to bribery, plunder and prison 
terms. 

Truman Administration: Scan- 
dal stories still are growing, tend- 
ing to involve more and more 
Government departments. 


Twice before in the 175-year his-_ 


tory of this nation, scandals in Govern- 
ment developed that were compar- 
able in extent to those of the present. 
The first wave of scandals came in the 
Administration of General Ulysses S. 
Grant from 1869 to 1877. The second 
developed during the brief Adminis- 
tration of Warren G. Harding from 1921 
to 1923. Both scandal periods of the past 
followed big wars, went along with an 
expansion in the scale of Government, 
and took place under Presidents who 
were greatly influenced by friends. 


‘FRAUD IN HIGH PLACES’... 
Scarcely an arm of the Federal Government went untouched by scandal 
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Scandals of the present, under Harry 
S. Truman, are developing against a 
somewhat similar background. The 
scandals themselves, however, differ in 
important respects from those of bygone 
years. In those periods there was more 
direct stealing. Bribes appear to have 
played a larger part. Emphasis today 
is upon tax favors, worth great amounts 
of money; upon influence in placing 
contracts of great value or getting Gov- 
ernment loans; upon deals that make 
favored individuals rich and that in- 
volve punishment or shakedown for those 
not favored. 

The extent of present-day scandals 
will not be fixed until much more time 
has passed, and much more attention is 
paid to the flood of inside stories that 
continues to pour in upon investigations. 
The scandals of the past now are mat- 
ters of history and can be told in detail. 

General Grant, a Republican, 
headed an Administration in which graft 
was rampant. Involved were several Cabi- 
net officers, scores of lesser officials, a 
White House secretary, relatives and 
in-laws of the President himself, and a 
number of Congressmen. 

President Grant was in office only a 
few months when “Black Friday” oc- 
curred on the New York Stock Exchange, 
Sept. 24, 1869. That panic resulted from 
an attempt by financiers James Fisk and 
Jay Gould to corner the gold market. As 


. . . DURING GRANT'S ADMINISTRATION .. . 


part of their scheme they thought they 
had “fixed” the U.S. Treasury through 
Mr. Grant’s brother-in-law, A. R. Corbin, 

Soon wholesale bribery and corrup. 
tion bobbed up in the New York customs 
office, where cronies of the President 
were in charge. In 1872 came the “Crédit 
Mobilier” scandal, dealing with a mult. 
million-dollar company organized to 
build the Union Pacific Railroad. Pro. 
moters of this company, including Rep. 
resentative Oakes Ames, of Massachv- 
setts, made gifts of stock to Congress. 
men. Involved, too, was Vice President 
Schuyler Colfax. 

Just before the close of Grant's first 
term, Congress indulged in a “salary 
grab” by voting members a retroactive 
salary increase that netted each member 
$5,000. 

Through all this corruption, the Presi- 
dent remained strangely indifferent, often 
acting to protect his accused aides and 
frequently appointing them to other po- 
sitions. 

Grant’s re-election in 1872 evidently 
was taken as a license to plunder. The 
Navy Department squandered funds in 
ship-repair contracts. Whisky-tax frauds 
turned up in several Internal Revenue 
offices, involving Grant’s private secre- 
tary, Gen. O. E. Babcock. The “whisky 
ring” deprived the Government of some 
4 million dollars in taxes. The War De- 
partment also was involved in charges of 
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ANTIKNOCK COMPOUND 





Every minute of every day this vital ingredient of gasoline helps millions 


of gasoline engines do more work...and do it more economically 


The power that America gets from its millions of gasoline 
engines is more important than ever. Today 70% of 
passenger-car mileage is essential. 75% of the nation’s 
freight—much of it defense material—is moved by truck. 
Buses carry 25,000,000 passengers daily. Most all of the 
engines that power these vehicles run on gasoline. And, of 
course, it is gasoline that keeps our air transport flying 
and most of our military equipment rolling. 


These engines are able to do more work, do it faster 
and more economically, because the gasoline they use 
contains a few drops of antiknock compound. Right now 
about 98% of the gasoline produced by U. S. refiners 
contains antiknock fluid to boost its octane number. 


Higher octane gasoline makes possible higher com- 
pression engines—which provide higher performance and 
develop more work from every gallon of fuel. Without 
high octane gasoline these engines would knock or “ping” 
—lose power, overheat, and run up big repair bills. 


So, you see, there isn’t a moment of the day when anti- 
knock compound isn’t doing a job somewhere for our 
country. A product you never see is tremendously im- 
portant, both in our daily lives and in helping to meet 
the demands of the defense program. 


y —fTHYL_ [- 
CORPORATION 


ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of “ETHYL” antiknock fluid 
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. . « INVOLVED 100 MILLIONS 


Before it was over, there were suicides, trials, jail terms 


illegal sale of weapons to France during 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

There were shakedowns and “kick- 
backs” in contracts to trade with Indians; 
bribery and blackmail in collecting back 
taxes for the Treasury. Before Grant 
left office in 1877, scandals had touched 
his Attorney General, Secretary of the 
Navy and Secretary of the Interior. 
William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, 
was about to be impeached for his con- 
nections with the “Indian Ring” when 
he resigned. 

All told, there was scarcely an arm of 
the Federal Government in Grant’s Ad- 
ministration that was not involved in an 
irregularity of some sort. 

Warren G. Harding, also a Republi- 
can, took office March 4, 1921. He died 
Aug. 2, 1928. 

Only a breath of scandal touched the 
Harding Administration during the Pres- 
ident’s brief term of office. There had 
been a scandal in the Veterans’ Bureau 
concerning: hospital contracts and_ sur- 
plus supplies, and Col. Charles R. Forbes, 
the President’s appointee as Bureau 
chief, had resigned, later to be convicted 
of fraud. Jess Smith, close associate of 
Attorney General Harry Daugherty and 
the President, had committed suicide. So 
had Charles F. Cramer, legal adviser to 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

After Harding’s death, however, dis- 
closures of scandals broke wide open. 
The most notorious involved the naval 
oil reserves at Teapot Dome in Wyoming 
and Elk Hills in California, said to be 
worth more than 100 million dollars. The 
scheme was to lease the reserves to pri- 
vate operators. 

A congressional investigation disclosed 
that the oil reserves were first trans- 
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ferred from the Navy to the Interior De- 
partment and then leased to Edward L. 
Doheny and Harry F. Sinclair. Edwin 
N. Denby, Secretary of the Navy, re- 
signed. Interior Secretary Albert B. Fall 
was found to have received $100,000 
from Mr. Doheny and $200,000 from 
Mr. Sinclair. He was eventually convicted 
of accepting a bribe. Secretary Fall and 
the oil operators also were tried and 
acquitted of conspiracy, but Mr. Sinclair 
served a sentence for contempt of the 
Senate and another sentence for con- 
tempt of court. The oil leases were an- 
nulled in civil suits. 

Another scandal involved Thomas W. 
Miller, Alien Property Custodian, in con- 
nection with a 6.5-million-dollar proper- 
ty taken over from German owners dur- 
ing World War I. Mr. Miller was found 
to have received $50,000 for releasing 
the property to its former owners. He 
was convicted and sentenced for accept- 
ing the money. A second $50,000 found 
its way into the bank account of Jess 
Smith, the Attorney General’s crony who 
committed suicide. 

Further investigation brought out that 
Mr. Daugherty, the Attorney General, 
had control of the Smith bank account. 
This led to his indictment on a charge of 
conspiring to defraud the Government 
and faithlessness to his duty. Mr. Daugh- 
erty was not convicted. 

After both the Grant and Harding Ad- 
ministrations, the reputation of the Re- 
publican Party was saved by their suc- 
cessors. President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
who followed Grant, cleaned up the fed- 
eral service and the Republicans then 
managed to elect James A. Garfield as 
President. President Calvin Coolidge ap- 
pointed independent prosecutors to clean 


up the oil scandals and the Republicans 
went on to elect him to a full term and 
to elect Herbert Hoover as his successor. 

The present scandals are following 
the pattern of the past. Another great 
war has been fought and another Preii- 
dent is in office. Like his predecessors, 
he has inherited a Federal Government 
with vastly expanded powers and activi- 
ties. Like them, he has given broad 
delegations of authority to department 
heads and other officials. And like them, 
he is finding irregularities in his Ad- 
ministration. 

Scandals to date have disclosed Gov- 
ernment loans to people who could 
swing political influence; improper use 
of influence to obtain Government con- 
tracts; close associations of tax officials 
with people in tax difficulties; bribery 
and corruption in a number of Internal 
Revenue offices. Many cases have been 
uncovered where officials have received 
various favors—mink coats for their 
wives, household appliances, free vaca 
tions at luxury resorts. People with i- 
fluence or pretending to have influence 
in high Government circles have made 
lucrative business deals. But as_ yet 
there have been no disclosures involving 
top officials, as in Grant’s “whisky ring’ 
or Harding’s Teapot Dome. 

President Truman also appears to be 
acting quickly in the wake of disclosures 
by Congress. A new head of the Intemal 
Revenue Bureau is cleaning house there. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has been reorganized. A high Justice 
Department official has been discharged. 
Federal grand juries are investigating 
several cases. It remains to be seét 
whether these actions will save his party. 
as they did in the earlier periods. 
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Cleanup Men Murphy and Lohn . . . They Have Experience 
Tc Do a Thorough Job... What Will Be Its Political Effects? 


>Thomas F. Murphy is the cleanup 
man selected by President Truman to 
sweep evildoers out of the Government 
and so, if possible, give the public a 
higher opinion of his scandal-ridden Ad- 
ministration. 

Almost daily revelations of misdeeds, 
frst in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and later in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, appear, according to 
the polls, to have pulled the Truman re- 
gime down to new low levels of popu- 
lar esteem. An election year is approach- 
ing. After much dallying, much depre- 
cating of the seriousness of the disclo- 
sures, the President has decided to act. 

In Judge Murphy, he has chosen an 
aggressive, painstaking lawyer who never 
lost a case or an appeal in eight years 
as Assistant U.S. Attorney in New York. 
It was he who sent Alger Hiss to prison. 
Then, for a year, he fought corruption 
among New York’s policemen as_ the 
city’s police commissioner. More recently, 
Mr. Murphy was appointed to the federal 
bench. 

To the public, Mr. Truman’s cleanup 
man is a crusader against wrongdoing. 
To lawyers, he is a man of great ability, 
even of brilliance. 

Questions. And yet many are wonder- 
ing just what sort of situation Judge 
Murphy is stepping into in Washington. 
He is a lifelong Democrat appointed to 
seek out and prosecute Democratic of- 
fceholders in an Administration that 
plainly is growing worried about the ef- 
fect of the scandals on Democratic elec- 
tion prospects. 

Any man in such a situation normally 
would be subjected to political restraints 
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POLICE COMMISSIONER MURPHY . . . 
- . . did a cleanup job 
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of a sort that Judge Murphy never has 
encountered. A hard-hitting investigation, 
with the election in the offing, would 
not be popular with party leaders whose 
inclination has been to pooh-pooh the 
scandal disclosures, anyway. 

In addition, Judge Murphy is un- 
familiar with Washington. Weeks might 
be necessary to learn the ways of the 
capital, find a starting point for his pros- 
pective purge. Where and how he will 
begin, whether he and his staff will act 
as independent investigators or serve 
merely as a legal team to prosecute male- 
factors in the courts are subjects of 
much curiosity. 





~Acme 


JUDGE. MURPHY. . 
. got drafted again 


New Yorker. The Judge is a product 
of New York City. His father was chief 
clerk of the Department of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and Electricity. His paternal 
grandfather had been a city policeman 
in the era of helmets and night sticks. 
His boyhood was spent in the city. 

Georgetown University gave him a 
B.A., and Fordham Law School a law 
degree. There were 12 years of private 
practice that almost never touched crim- 
inal matters. Then he was appointed 
U.S. Attorney and began building his 
reputation as a prosecutor. 

It was, however, the Hiss case that 
brought Murphy to nation-wide atten- 








INVESTIGATOR MURPHY F 
. . . may find tough sledding 


tion. Newspaper pictures and the im- 
portance of the case made the public 
aware of Murphy’s calm, massive figure 
and his striking, luxuriantly old-fashioned 
mustache. 

It took two trials to convict Alger Hiss 
of perjury in having denied Communist 
connections. Each lasted for weeks. 
Throughout, Murphy showed himself an 
unruffled craftsman of court technique. 
He worked hard. Recesses were spent 
dictating notes, evenings devoted to 
reviewing the day’s proceedings and 
planning for the morrow. Meticulous 
preparation led to a summation that is 
regarded in legal circles as a master- 
piece. 

The trial over, Murphy began to think 
he should have a promotion. He never 
had affiliated himself with the New York 
Democratic organization, however, and 
without its support could get nowhere. 
He was about to return to private prac- 
tice when he was offered the police com- 
missionership. 

A grand jury investigation had just re- 
vealed close ties between policemen and 
the underworld. Murphy’s assignment was 
to clean up. He moved in energetically, 
ordered reluctant policemen to face the 
grand jury, demoted the entire vice 
squad. But, when he left, there still was 
much to be done, as later disclosures 
have made plain. 

Personally, Judge Murphy, 46, is seri- 
ous-minded and unhurried. He has not 
been known to raise his voice or give 
any evidence of anger. His only relaxa- 
tion is reading and he likes to keep 
several books going at once, turning 
from one to the other. Usually, one of 
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.years, and it has been credited with do- 
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————, 


How will Murphy fit 
into political Washington? .., 


his current volumes is a work of Marcel 
Proust. 

In Washington. But, first of all, Judge 
Murphy is known to his friends as a man 
of conscientious integrity. How this will 
fit into political Washington is thej 
question. 

If the Administration wants a quick 
whitewash well in advance of the elec. 
tions, it may find that it has chosen the 
wrong man in Judge Murphy. Or it may 
turn out that not even the most talented 
cleanup man can return the Administra. 
tion to popular favor. 

The plain fact is that the more Demo. 
cratic scandal Judge Murphy turns up, 
the lower the standing of the Adminis. 
tration will sink. 





24 YEARS A TAX AGENT 


> Frank W. Lohn is taking on the for 
bidding task of policing the scandal 
breeding Internal Revenue Bureau—and 
evasive taxpayers, as well. Mr. Lohn, 53, 
Texas born, is the new chief of the 
Bureau’s Intelligence Division. 

This Division has the responsibility 
for checking up on suspicious tax retums, 
and on suspicious activities of Bureau 
employes. It has been in operation for 


ing a conscientious job. The criticism has 
been that its recommendations too often 
were disregarded. 

Several agents of the Division have 
resigned in protest that, after they did 
careful investigative work, their findings 
received no action. Senator John J. Wil 
liams (Rep.), of Delaware, who has 
done a one-man sleuthing job on the 
tax-collection scandals, told the Sen- 
ate that Intelligence Division reports 
were withheld from a grand jury investi 
gating a revenue collector. 

The grand jury declined to indict. 
Senator Williams forced a reopening of 
the case. The data in the Bureau's files 
went to the grand jury and an indict 
ment for perjury followed. 

Under Mr. Lohn’s predecessor, Wil 
liam H. Woolf, who retired for age, 
some 5,600 prosecutions were recom- 
mended in nine years. It is estimated 
that scarcely half of these cases were 
prosecuted. Officials at several levels in 
the Bureau and in the Justice Depart 
ment have the power to dismiss cases for 
several reasons such as lack of sufficient 
evidence, or even because cases may 
too complicated to explain to a jury. 

Investigator. Mr. Lohn, veteran of 
24 years in the Bureau, has a nation 
wide staff of about 1,300 special agents, 
men trained in accountancy and law an 
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. . . Intelligence unit 
will get more affention 


taught to know what constitutes evi- 
dence. Just now, Mr. Lohn and 64 of his 
men are pursuing a special inquiry into 
the activities of some of the Bureau’s 
New York employes. 

The new tax-sleuth chief spent his 
bovhood in Texas, served as a county 
court clerk and school principal and 
superintendent. He became a _ special 
agent of the Bureau in 1927 and was as- 
signed to intelligence in 1934. He has 
been in charge of such work in several 
important areas of the country. 

One of his more vigorous predecessors 
was the famous Elmer Irey, who put the 
tax-evasion rap on big racketeers and 
others. Irey sent Al Capone to Alcatraz 


FRANK W. LOHN 
... the heat’s. on the Bureau 


—Wide World 


when he could be reached only on tax 
charges. This illustrates one phase of 
the Intelligence Division’s work. 

The Division also checks up on law- 
yers and agents licensed to practice be- 
fore the Bureau. There have been com- 
plaints that the present list of 90,000 
accredited agents and attorneys includes 
some with shady backgrounds. One of 
Mr. Lohn’s jobs is to thin that list down. 

Of course, Mr. Lohn cannot force his 
superiors to follow up his recommenda- 
tions. But the heat is on the Bureau now. 
A congressional committee is investi- 
gating. Senator Williams is watching. 
The Division’s findings are expected to 
receive greater attention in the future. 
Such a situation would restore Mr. 
lohn’s division to the status it held in 
Mr. Irey’s days, that of a key agency in 
ax enforcement. 
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READY WHEN NEEDED 


The GRUMMAN PANTHER is the latest of a long 
line of Navy Fighters. Like such famous predeces- 
sors as the WILDCAT and HELLCAT this fast, 
rugged turbo-jet was “ready when needed.”’ Since 
the start of the Korean War it has distinguished 
itself in combat with Navy and Marine pilots at 
the controls. 

In addition to fighters, Grumman meets our 
national needs with torpedo-bombers, anti-sub- 
marine planes and versatile amphibians. 
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y PLUS 


The cost of living is rising for both wage 
earners and business firms, in spite 
of governmental efforts to check in- 
flation. 

The consumers’ price index of the BLS, 
used in many wage contracts as a 
basis for pay increases to millions of 
workers, rose 0.6 per cent to a record 
high between October 15 and No- 
vember 15. That put the level 10.8 
per cent above June, 1950, compared 
with 10.1 above in September. 

Excise-tax increases effective Novem- 
ber 1 on autos, gasoline, cigarettes 
and beer helped to lift the miscel- 
laneous group and the index as a 
whole. Intended to soak up purchas- 
ing power, the taxes, by inflating the 
index, are helping to push wages still 
higher. Other miscellaneous costs to 
go up were hospital rooms, auto in- 
surance and household service. 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing rose 
to a record of $1.62 per hour in No- 
vember, 11.4 per cent above June, 
1950. Wage talks now under way in 
the steel industry and to begin soon 
in coal mining are expected to force 
wages and prices upward again. 

World-wide increases have taken place 
in living costs and wages since start 
of the Korean war. The rise in living 
costs in the U.S. and some European 
countries is shown in the top chart. 
Defense spending threatens to add 
more to prices and wages in 1952. 

Cost of borrowed money, meanwhile, 
is being forced up by governments in 
order to cut private spending. 

In the U.S., leading New York banks 
have just raised interest rates from 
2% to 3 per cent on loans to borrowers 
with the best credit ratings. The an- 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity—. 
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nual interest return on the shortest- 
maturing Treasury securities rose to 
1.725 per cent on December 18, the 
highest in 20 years. The market price 
for Treasury bonds due- in Decémber, 
1967-72, fell to 96.14 on December 
19, a record low. That compares with 
100.22 some months ago when the 
Government was supporting prices of 





Source: International Monetary Fund 
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Treasury securities in order to keep 
interest rates low. 

Demand for bank loans is forcing in- 
terest rates up now that the Federal 
Reserve, having stopped buying Gov- 
ernment securities at high fixed prices, 
is no longer supplying unlimited dol- 
lars for bank loans. Bank loans to busi- 
ness rose 355 millions at weekly re- 


(MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 





porting banks in the two weeks ended 
December 12. 

In Europe, government-controlled cep. 
tral banks are putting up their dis. 
count rates, forcing private interest 
rates up. In France, the rate rose to 
3 per cent in October and 4 in No. 
vember. The British rate, kept at 2 
per cent since 1939, went to 2% jn 
November. Austria jumped its rate 
from 3% to 5 per cent on December 6, 
The German rate is 6 per cent. 

A safety valve against U. S. inflation js 
the high rate of consumer saving in 
relation to incomes. 

Retail trade is in a rut. Department. 
store sales ran 4 per cent below a 
year ago in the week ended Decem 
ber 15. November sales for all retail 
stores, at 148 billions per year, wer 
1 per cent below October but about§ 
per cent above a year ago. 

Auto sales are slow since recent im’ 
creases in prices and excise taxes. Re 
tail sales of autos and parts fell 7 pé 
cent in November. New-car stock? 
climbed to 319,000, up 12,000, the 
first gain since April. 4 

Retail inventories are falling. Compat 
sons with rising stocks of a year agp 
now make a better showing. Novem 
ber 1 stocks of department stores wer! 
2 per cent below a year ago. 

Factory output, at 228 on the indicator, 
has flattened out. Soft-goods indw- 
tries are doing better after their slump. 
In November, average hours worked 
were up in textile, apparel and leather 
plants. 

Adjustments made by business in 1951 
are gradualy being completed. The 
stage is being set for a gradual rise in 
production, prices and wages next yea. 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS * SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT* RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 

















From the ‘Birthplace 
of Phantom Shapes 


we! New Water-Basep Weapons 

















Seaplane research is bringing new phantoms to life in Stevens Tech’s 
towing tanks, testing ground for the U.S. Navy Marlin’s advanced hull design. 





Delicately instrumented models 
prove today’s dreams for 
tomorrow's air-sea power at the 
Experimental Towing Tank, 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 


N_ instrument-covered seaplane model 
A knifes through the waters of a Stevens 
Tech towing tank. A Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics researcher pores over plans for a jet- 
powered, swept-wing flying boat. A Martin 
engineer makes dreams take wings on his 
drawing board. And, step by step, planes that 
combine water-based mobility with land-based 
speed come closer to reality! 

Latest product ot seaplane research teamwork, 
today’s advanced Martin PsM-1 Marlins add 
new sinews to our Navy’s anti-submarine 
forces. Their performance is in the tradition of 
the history-making Martin seaplane flight to 
Catalina in 1912, the famous Martin China 
Clipper, the dramatic rescues of Mariner 
patrol planes and the record-load-carrying 


Mars flying boats of World War II. 


Today’s seaplane research promises to make 
their jet-powered successors tomorrow even 
more potent weapons in America’s arsenal! 
Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Navy P5M-1 Marlin 
seaplanes ¢ Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers 
¢ Air Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bombers Navy P4M-! 
Mercator patrol planes « Navy KDM-! Plover target drones 
¢ Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets * Air Force X8-51 
developmental tactical bomber © Martin airliners « Guided 
missiles ¢ Electronic fire control & radar systems » LEADERS IN 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 
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News-Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably get more plain 

carbon steel for making tools. The 
National Production Authority now per- 
mits unrestricted use of this metal in 
manufacturing pliers, wrenches, ham- 
mers, screw drivers, picks, chisels and 
other hand tools. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use more of one type of 

synthetic rubber in 1952 in manu- 
facturing your products. NPA is re- 
moving restrictions on consumption of 
Government-produced — general-purpose 
synthetic (GR-S) rubber, effective Janu- 
ary 1. Some other restrictions, however, 
such as inventory controls, will remain in 
effect. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get the Na- 

tional Labor Relations Board to set 
aside an award by an arbitrator involv- 
ing a dispute in your plant. The Board 
reverses an arbitration decision that is 
found to be in violation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. In this case, an employe is 
ordered reinstated in his old job after an 
illegal discharge. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes fire an em- 

ploye on the basis of reports that 
you hear about his violent conduct dur- 
ing a strike. In overruling NLRB, a 
circuit court of appeals holds that such 
evidence is not hearsay and could be con- 
sidered in one case that involved the 
discharge of three workers, It is noted 
that the employer had no record of anti- 
union activities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in managing a chari- 
table organization, enter into some 
transactions for profit without losing the 
tax-exempt standing of the organization. 
A federal district court finds that a chari- 
table foundation did not forfeit its tax 
exemption by engaging in profit-making 
transactions where all of its income was 
used for purposes of the foundation. 


* % 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher fees 

to the Census Bureau for looking up 
information that you need. The Bureau 
announces that,- beginning January 1, it 
will charge $3 to search its census rec- 
ords for persons desiring information 


about age, citizenship and family re- 
lationship. Those wanting to use the 
Bureau's special speed-up searching serv- 
ice will have to pay $4. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy limited amounts of 

materials or services outside the U. S. 
without becoming subject to renegotia- 
tion proceedings under the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951. The Renegotiation Board 
exempts from provisions of the Act 
foreign contracts and subcontracts 
where the aggregate amount involved 
does not exceed $10,000. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 

count on getting as much scarce 
metals for producing civilian goods next 
year as in 1951. The Defense Production 
Administrator says that short supplies of 
metals will continue in 1952, and this 
will mean more cuts in the metals avail- 
able for civilian production in the second 
and third quarters. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as a 

nonbusiness expense, on your in- 
come tax return, a fee that you pay to an 
attorney whom you employ to obtain a 
higher price for stock, after a purchase 
option on the stock has been exercised. 
In making this decision, the U.S. Tax 
Court rules that the attorney fee may be 
offset against the sale price of the stock 
in figuring the gain on the sale. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to lower the 

price ceilings of wool rugs and car- 
pets that you sell. In revising its price 
order for soft floor coverings, the Office 
of Price Stabilization wipes out a 15 per 
cent increase granted last March. That 
increase was allowed to reflect the higher 
cost of wools at that time. 


YOU CANNOT charge more than 

specified dollars-and-cents prices for 
book paper that you sell. Such prices 
are established by OPS for six basic 
grades of coated and uncoated book 
papers. OPS also makes provisions for 
determining price ceilings on other 
grades. Where a manufacturer cannot 
price a particular product under the regu- 
lation, he can apply to OPS for a ceiling. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wor.Lp 
Rerort, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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_” BALANCE 
OF TRADE 





Coffee, Rubber, Cocoa, 
Ores, Canned Meats, 
Vegetable Oil 





Petroleum Products, Chemicals, 
Agricultural Products, Foods, 
Home Appliances, Automotive Products 


When exports and imports flow 
smoothly between countries, a balance 
of trade is achieved. U. S. 
turers know that profitable trade is 2- 
way trade... and it brings with it a 
healthy international climate. Delta 
Line has helped maintain this valuable 


manufac- 


economic lifeline with over thirty years 
of faithful and dependable service, not 
only with regular weekly sailings to 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, but 
also with 3-week sailings to and from 
West African ports. 

Lower inland freight rates to and 
from Mid-Continent destinations make 
trading through Gulf ports particularly 
attractive! 


Vola ue 


MISSISSIPPI] SHIPPING CO., INC, NEW ORLEANS 





OFFICES: NEW YORK e CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON « ST. LOUIS 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 





Special 


Keport 





Winter vacation boom is on. It 
may be the biggest ever. It marks 
a two-per-year holiday trend 
among American families. 

Ski resorts, warm-climate 
States, ocean travel, city sight- 
seeing, all are attracting people 
by the thousands now. 

What it means is that the va- 
cation trade—once highly sea- 
sonal—is becoming a thriving, 
year-round business in the U. S. 


Reported from NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 


People this year are spending more 
of their income and savings on va- 
cations than ever before. 

The winter vacation season, like the 
summer season before it, is breaking 
records both in number of vacationers 
and amounts of money being spent. 

A public that is in a rather cautious 





| In 1940 


In 1951 


In 1952 


~seomy 


WINTER-TOURIST BOOM 


Numbers Nearly Double in a Dozen Year 


mood about spending its income for 
goods is much more freehanded in its 
attitude toward vacationing and pleasure 
seeking. 

The traffic to Florida is unprecedented. 
Ocean cruises for winter never were so 
popular. In the ski country, where there 
is snow, business is good after a series 
of slow seasons. California is showing 
a sharp rise in volume of incoming visi- 
tors, but how many are pleasure bent 
and how many are on business is not 
clear. Often pleasure and business are 
being mixed. 

In terms of automobile traffic alone, 
travel experts find that about 13 million 
persons will take winter vacations this 
year compared with 11.7 million a year 
ago and only 7 million in 1940. The chart 
illustrates that rise. 

Behind this spectacular increase, with- 
in one decade, is the simple fact that 
vacation time is being extended in nearly 
all industries. 

In the past, two weeks was the longest 
vacation that most people got. They 
usually took the two weeks in the sum- 
mer. Now, many take a month. A sub- 
stantial number cannot crowd four weeks’ 






vacation into one session, so they divide 
it between summer and winter. Farmen, 
too, who never used to leave the fam, 
often are taking a month or more off from 
work in the winter time. 

Winter vacations, as a result, ar 
booming. All signs point to a continued 
rise in their popularity. Summer vaca. 
tions, at the same time, are tending ty 
become a little shorter, but more peopk 
are taking them. 

This trend holds great significance fo; 
business. It means that vacationing is be. 
coming a year-round industry, not a se. 
sonal feast-and-famine affair. 

In New England, where summer has 
been the big season, resorts are finding 
that they can attract winter visitors for 
skiing and other sports. In Florida, on 
the other hand, where winter used to be 
the only big season, summer business is 
showing a phenomenal jump. Overseas 
travel, once confined to summer, when 
sailing was smoothest, now is setting new 
records in the December-March period. 
Fast airplanes to Europe and _ short 
cruises by ship to the Caribbean and to 
South America tempt more and more 
winter tourists. 























Source: American Automobile Association 
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A glance at vacation prospects around 
the country shows the new shape of 
things. 

In the East, advance bookings promise 
a boom winter season from Florida to 
New England. 

Cities look to conventions. About 20,- 
000 have been scheduled this year, 1,000 
more than last year and 5,000 more than 
the prewar yearly average. Atlantic City 
alone expects 30 per cent more conven- 
tions this winter than last. Nearby re- 
sorts, hotels and motels profit from con- 
vention travel. Since convention expenses 
often can be counted as business costs, 
in tax returns, the outlook is for steady 
growth in this semivacation business. 

Florida counts on perhaps its biggest 
winter this year. Rail lines to Florida are 
booking full into the spring. Air lines are 
sold out for weeks ahead. Highways are 
crowded. Traffic of privately owned boats 
through the inland-waterways system 
is unusually heavy. 

Many new luxury motels are drawing 
business away from Florida hotels, yet 
those hotels expect a good season. With 
profits from last summer’s surprisingly 
big trade, and with more space avail- 
able, hotels and motels alike predict that 
rates will be no higher than last year, 
probably a little lower in some places. 

The Northeast hopes for a big season, 
too. Its boosters are promoting winter 
vacations, instead of the old-style week- 
end trips for snow sports. But snow 
sports are the big lure. In New York 
State alone, 68 ski centers will be oper- 
ating. 

Luxury-hotel reservations in the North- 
east were slow and behind the season 
until the recent heavy snow and cold 
wave. That was expected to bring a rush 
of business. Lake Placid, N.Y., hotels are 
booked full for the holidays, have a 
heavy advance booking for January, are 
getting inquiries for February and March. 

New England resort managers are 
quite conscious of radical changes in 
public vacation demand. Tourist num- 
bers and spending hit a new record last 
summer. But there was a shift away from 
hotels, to vacation lodges. All-summer 
guests were fewer. More visitors wanted 
to make brief stays at several places, 
instead of spending weeks in one spot. 

In the Carolinas and Virginia, on the 
way between Florida and the largest 
East Coast cities, advance bookings for 
this winter were running equal to last 
year’s, and a bit ahead in a few areas, 
even before the recent cold wave. 

Cruises and air trips, meanwhile, are 
more numerous from East Coast ports, 
and better patronized, than in any previ- 
ous year. About 30 ocean liners have 
been chartered for special cruises last- 
ing from one week to three months. 
Prices range from $150 minimum to a 
$25,000 top, per person. Short cruises 
scheduled to leave in the near future 
were sold out weeks ago. One famous 
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ship’s world cruise was booked up faster 
than ever before. 

Two of the largest transatlantic liners 
offer special cruises to Rio de Janeiro 
this winter. One American line has four 
such trips on its list, and has 15 per cent 
more customers than a year ago. South 
American tours now rival those to the 
Mediterranean in number and customers. 

Air lines, 29 of them, also offer a 
variety of South American tours to 
winter travelers. They are doing the 
largest business in their history. Book- 
ings to Rio and Buenos Aires are running 
35 per cent over last year. 

Transatlantic air traffic is booming, 
too. And, next May, airplane-coach 
service will start. This will provide round 
trips from New York to London, for in- 
stance, for $417 in the winter, $488 
the summer. . 

In the Western U.S., winter vacation- 
ing shows a general, though not spec- 
tacular, increase over last year’s big 
business. 

Snow spots are ready for a good 
season, with snow plentiful and six weeks 
early. The few new resorts are almost all 
at higher altitudes, where snow is most 
likely to fall. There are not many new 
places, since the steel shortage cut back 
construction. That means less new com- 
petition than was expected and more 
customers for those in business. 

Many resorts have improved ski lifts 
so they can carry more people and reach 
higher ground, where new ski grounds 
are available. More low-cost dormitory 
space is open. But prices generally are 
the same as a year ago or 2 to 5 per 
cent higher. 

Sun spots in the desert areas are show- 
ing few marked increases. Phoenix and 
Tucson, however, are reported to be 
booked solid for the entire season. That 
seems all the more remarkable to travel 
agents, because a great many new ac- 
commodations have been built in that 
region. At least 50 per cent more motels 
are open this year compared with last. 

Rates at the sun resorts are about the 
same as last year, although a few slight 
increases are noted. 

Mexico is profiting hugely from the 
increase in U.S. winter vacationers. The 
new Central Highway from El Paso to 
Mexico City is pulling heavy traffic 
from California, traffic that used to stop 
in Southwestern U.S. The peso exchange 
rate still makes Mexican travel a good 
buy for U.S. tourists. 

Canada is getting ready for record- 
breaking winter trade. Rates are the 
same as a year ago. 

Vacation and travel business, in short, 
is booming. The trend for many families 
toward a two-vacation standard—one in 
summer and one in winter—promises to 
keep the boom rolling along. Many 
people are “loaded up” on hard goods 
and houses, but their appetite for travel 
appears to be growing. 





SERVES YOU 
RIGHT! 


e eee Put it to work—a CLARK fork- 
lift truck, that is; or a CLARK powered 
hand truck, or an industrial towing 
tractor—in your PLANT MAINTE- 
NANCE program, and it will Serve 
You Right, just asit Serves You Right 
in your materials-handling operations. 


Take the CLARK fork-lift truck, 
for example: Gas-powered or electric 
battery-powered, it can be switched 
in a jiffy from handling materials to 
serving as a mobile shop elevator (see 
cut above). Or it can switch as easily 
into the role of an adjustable scaffold- 
ing for any kind of overhead work or 
repairs. Its ready adaptability makes 
it a valuable tool for grading, shoveling, 
snow removal, moving machinery—or 
for changing electric light bulbs! 
There’s no end to its uses in the hands 
of an ingenious owner. Truly, it is the 
answer to the maintenance man’s 
prayers, a joy to the efficiency expert, 
a boon to the safety engineer and the 
most profitable investment on the 
Treasurer’s records. 


SEE FOR YCURSELF .. . CLARK 
will exhibit and demonstrate some of 
its machines in January at the Plant 
Maintenance Show in Philadelphia. Do 
stop around at Booth 304 and see for 
yourself that each and every one of 
them SERVES YOU RIGHT. 





CLARK EQUIPMEN I COMPANY e Battle Creek 124, Mich 


Please send the following: 


Basic Facts —) Condensed Catalog 
{ Material Handling News 








Address = 





City and Zone State__ 
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HOW A CITY SOLVES JOB PROBLEM 


Busy Factories Give Work to Idle Miner; 


Pockets of unemployment are 
showing up at a time when jobs, 
over all, are plentiful. New Eng- 
land and Detroit are examples. 

Some coal areas also are hit. 
But not all are taking it lying 
down. Scranton, Pa., is one city 
that is fighting back. When jobs 
in the mines played out, Scranton 
created new jobs. 

Here is a firsthand report, by 
one of the editors of U.S. News 
& World Report, of how one city 
is tackling unemployment. 


SCRANTON, PA. 

This hard-coal capital of the U. S., 
once beset by unemployment prob- 
lems, is working its way out of a 
slump that had threatened its future 
as a city. New factories are replacing 
shutdown mines and creating jobs for 
men who once dug coal in those 
mines. 

Scranton, without aid from Govern- 
ment, is out to diversify, to become less 
dependent on coal for its existence. Min- 
ing already is secondary to manufac- 
turing in the Scranton area. Employment 
is building up. Defense orders are on 
hand and more are coming. Sometime 
in 1952, Scranton hopes to cut its un- 
employment. to a bare minimum. 

Scranton’s problems grow out of the 
decline of the anthracite industry. Many 
of the nearby coal veins, which 25 years 
ago produced about half the nation’s 
anthracite coal, are mined out. Hard- 
coal consumption, meanwhile, has been 
hit by competition of other fuels. 

This combination of declining supplies 
and declining market has meant the loss 
of 30,000 jobs in the Lackawanna Valley, 
which is Scranton’s metropolitan area. 
Mining employment has dropped from 
40,000 in the 1920s to 8,850 today. 
Nearly 2,000 mining jobs have been 
wiped out in the last five years, carrying 
with them loss of jobs in other fields, 
especially the service trades. 

Unemployment meant a decline in 
business, a drop in population. There 
was fear that Scranton would become a 
blighted area. By 1946, when war vet- 
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THE CITY: IT MOBILIZED QUICKLY TO SAVE ITSELF 


—Acme, Scranton Chamber of Commerce, D. Richard Statile 


THE SOLUTION: FACTORIES ARE MAKING NEW PRODUCTS GALORE 
. everything from kitchen cabinets to crash helmets 
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erans and wartime factory workers began 
to drift back, Scranton decided it must 
diversify if it was to survive. 

The city began to reach out for new 
industry. It wanted all the new factories 
it could get, the more varied the better. 
The idea was not only to provide a 
cushion against unemployment, but to 
tun a coal city, with its surrounding 
mmaller coal-digging communities, into 
an area of diversified manufacturing. 

The area, located as it is in Northeast- 
em Pennsylvania, had the advantage of 
being close to the huge Eastern markets. 
There are 40 million persons living in 
the densely populated areas in and 
ground New York, Philadelphia, Albany, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Mon- 
treal, all lying within easy reach of Scran- 
ton. To reach these markets quickly, 
there are five railroads, four air lines, and 
a number of large trucking lines. 

Scranton’s surplus labor supply, the 
thing the city was most concerned about, 
proved to be another advantage. Among 
the 253,000 persons who make up the 
areas population are many men and 
women experienced in industry. 

There were few jobs open to these 

people when the campaign for new in- 
dustries was begun. Manufacturers who 
were considering locating in Scranton 
soon realized they had a fertile labor 
feld to draw upon, and could be selec- 
tive in their recruiting. There was no at- 
tempt to chisel on wages, just because of 
the ample supply of labor, and wage 
scales generally follow the pattern pre- 
vailing in other Eastern cities of com- 
parable size and living costs. 
In going about the business of attract- 
ing new industries, Scranton had the 
help of four nonprofit community organi- 
zations, financed by public subscription. 
One of these groups bought a Govern- 
ment-owned war plant and leased it to 
the Murray Corporation of America to 
make kitchen appliances. Others put up 
new factory buildings, and made them 
available for rent as fast as takers could 
be found. Scranton’s banks put up half 
the cost of these buildings, taking first 
mortgages as security. 

Leases of 10 to 15 years, at attractive 
rent, were offered to industrial compa- 
nies, with options to buy the plants at any 
time. Rent, after deduction of taxes, in- 
terest and insurance costs, was to be 
credited to the purchase price. 

Manufacturers were attracted by the 
low rentals and the opportunity to con- 
serve their own resources for working 
capital without tying them up in plants. 
Since 1946, 40 new factories have been 
built under the city’s expansion plan. 
Eighteen of these, valued at 9 million 
dollars, were community-built, and the 
remainder were constructed by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 

How the plan works in actual opera- 
tion, is shown best by an example. The 
Trane Co., of La Crosse, Wis., was look- 
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Did you get 
a Zippo for 
Christmas? 


If you are one of the many lucky men who received Zippo 
Lighters this Christmas, read these facts about your gift: 









If your Zippo is not already personalized, you can 
have it engraved with your initials or actual sig- 
nature for only $1.00. (Leather-Crafted models = 
—initials only.) Just send it to us with your in- 
structions. This special Zippo service takes only 
a few days. 
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Your Zippo has a convenient place to carry a gen- 
erous supply of extra flints. Place them under the 
felt pad at the bottom of the fluid chamber. Make 
a point of always using Zippo Flints. They last 
longer, give you sure-spark action. 
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Your Zippo is fully covered by a FREE REPAIR 









SERVICE POLICY. In the event of any mechan- G ; = 
: . . b ple 4 
ical trouble at any time, we will put your ‘ Cpucnart 


Zippo in first-class working condition with- be. pu 
out one single cent of cost to you! % 


ae 
To get the best results with your Zippo, always 
use long-lasting Zippo fluid. It’s scientifically 
made to light instantly, provide a clean, odor- 
less, smokeless flame. Your Zippo is a precision 
instrument, durably made to give you a life- 
time of dependable service. It’s the lighter that 
always lights with a zip... even in wind or rain. 








Did you give a Zippo for Christmas? 


If not—now is the time to get more information about Zippo Lighters as business 
gifts. They’re ideal for sales incentives, length of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary awards. Send the coupon below for free brochure. 


Zippo Manufacturing Company Dept. US1-5 


Bradford, Pa. 


Please send FREE brochure showing Zippo models, quantity dis- 
count prices, and information on low-cost trade-mark engraving. 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 


SS 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


1866 


ESTABLISHED 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATIANOOGA 2, TENN. 














It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Did you know that New York 
State maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C., to help 
New York businessmen? This 
office sets up meetings with the 
proper personnel; provides in- 
formation on government 
agencies; keeps abreast of cur- 
rent regulations and restric- 
tions; aids in preparing appli- 
cationsand other papersneeded 
to carry on business with Fed- 
eral agencies. A New York 
State location always offers 
“extra” advantages. For book- 
let, ‘Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,’”’ write: N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 185, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y 
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. . . Labor surplus in Scranton area is dwindling 


ing around in 1947 for a place to locate 
an Eastern plant. The company, which 
manufactures heating, cooling and _air- 
conditioning equipment, found Scran- 
ton attractive because of its labor supply 
and its proximity to markets and mate- 
rials. Trane was expanding rapidly and 
was anxious to conserve capital. 

The city offered to build the Trane 
Co. a $310,000 factory, while the com- 
pany invested $361,000 in machinery, 
equipment and tooling. Since then, the 
plant has been expanded at company ex- 
pense, and a Trane executive says the 
company intends to exercise its option to 
buy the plant at a favorable time. This 
plant employs 220 persons, and plans to 
step this up by adding new products. At 
present, it is turning out convector radi- 
ators for military and civilian use. 

Two other community-built plants al- 
ready have been purchased, one by a 
textile firm and the other by a manufac- 
turer of cigars. Other plants are expected 
to be purchased later. 

Manufacturing employment in the 
Scranton area, as the result of this new 
industrial development, has increased 
by more than 2,000 since 1946. It now 
totals 34,600, as against 32,300 five 
years ago. These figures, compiled by 
the Scranton Chamber of Commerce, 
are for the Lackawanna Valley, which 
includes most of Lackawanna County. 
This gain is a little larger than the de- 
cline in mining employment, which 
dropped, in the same period, from 10,500 
to 8,850. 

Scranton is confident, however, that 
the really big gain in employment is 
ahead. Some of the larger of the new 
plants are just getting into production, 
and the next six months is expected to 
bring a sharp increase in the size of pay 
rolls in the area. 

Unemployment in the area, during 
this period, has dropped sharply. In 
1940, the area had as many as 39,000 
persons out of work. By 1946, the figure 
had declined to 29,000, and it now is 
reported to be around 11,000. Jobs in the 
new industries account for only part of 
the decrease, since many workers have 
left Scranton for jobs elsewhere and 
others have gone into military service. 

Scranton still remains an area of labor 
surplus, but the surplus is dwindling 
in spite of such setbacks as continued de- 
cline in coal] production, a similar though 
less important decline in silk throwing 
and weaving, and a shutdown of loco- 
motive manufacturing brought about by 
the railroads’ switch to Diesel engines. 
Also, Scranton’s numerous small textile 
mills recently have been depressed, and 
shortages of raw materials have cut pro- 





duction of some other civilian good 
made in the area. 

Defense orders now are taking 
much of the slack, and the city is look. 
ing forward to a better business year jy 
1952. Forty or more firms in the Scrap, 
ton area report defense orders on thei 
books, and these orders total an est. 
mated 200 million dollars. The order 
include such items as fins for rockets 
shells, military clothing, small machin 
tools, batteries, convector radiators, plan 
parts and crash helmets. 

The impact of defense production j 
just beginning to be felt in this area. 4 
new electronics: plant, now employing 
150, is expected to step up to 1,500 
more. Another plant, still under construe. 





-Scranton Chamber of Commerce 


ANOTHER NEW INDUSTRY 
. « . Unemployment is dropping 


tion and currently employing only 200, 
will require 2,500 workers. A contract, 
not yet obtained, but in sight, would 
provide jobs for 4,000 to 6,000 persons. 
And there are still other defense orders 
in negotiation. 

There is assurance, too, of several 
thousand civilian jobs at a new 33-mil- 
lion-dollar Army Signal Corps depot a 
nearby Tobyhanna. This depot is sched- 
uled for completion in 1952. 

Orders on the books already add up to 
an impressive number of jobs. If orders 
in prospect come through, the Scranton 
area should be able tu wipe out practi- 
cally all of its unemployment. What- 
ever happens, there will be many more 
jobs and much more business than there 
would have been if the city had let nature 
take its course and waited for help from 
Washington that might never have come. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Industrial expansion gives no sign yet of taking a turn downward. 

Business investment in plant and equipment continues at a high rate. 

Early next year, in fact, private business firms plan to pour more money 
into new plant and equipment than they ever have, seasonal factors considered. 

This is an important trend to watch. Business boom in 1951 was sparked in 
large part by plant investment. That spark is still very much alive. 











Plant and equipment outlay for the January-March period of 1952 is put at 
5.7 billion dollars. That is an 18 per cent increase over 1951. It is also the 
highest investment volume on record for a first quarter. 

Important point, too, is that first-quarter outlays usually are smaller 
than for any other quarter of the year. If that pattern is followed in 1952, 
next year should see a boom supported by industrial expansion as well as arms. 

These figures come from a survey conducted jointly by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Department of Commerce. 








Manufacturing industries account for more than half of the expansion now 
planned. This group intends to spend 53 billion dollars in the quarter. 

Durable-goods industries will spend 1.5 billion, led by iron and steel. 

Chemical and petroleum industries are far ahead in nondurable fields. 

- These two industries together will spend 950 million dollars. 

Spending plans, in detail, show that expansion is linked closely with the 
arms program. Far ahead of a year ago are iron and steel, other primary metals, 
electrical machinery, aircraft, chemicals, petroleum, rubber. Behind last year 
are fabricated metals, food, beverages, textiles, clothing, leather. 














These plans are coming on top of the biggest expansion year in history. 

Business spending for new plant and equipment this year amounts to 235 bil- 
lion dollars, about half of which was spent on factories. 

Biggest year before 1951 was 1948, with a 20-billion-dollar investment. 
That was the year when industry expanded to meet postwar civilian demand. 

In 1950, a total of 17.8 billions was Spent on plant and equipment. 

It seems reasonable to expect a somewhat lower outlay by business for the 
year ahead, as a whole, even though the year is starting at a record level. 


Purely civilian industries are reducing investments. 





Harvests in 1951 in the United States were rather disappointing. 

Corn crop of 2.9 billion bushels is reported. That compares with a goal of 
3.4 billion bushels and an average crop of around 3 billion bushels. ' 

Wheat crop was below a billion bushels, against a goal above a billion. 

Other grains--oats, barley, sorghum--also were below 1950. 

Short crops of feed grains may pose some problems for the year ahead. More 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


grain is needed to feed a larger animal population and it may not be available. 
That could bring heavier marketings early in the year, followed by a smaller ) 
supply of meat later in the year. 


Pig-crop estimate, in fact, does indicate a smaller supply for 1952. 

Spring pig production is officially estimated at 56.5 million. A year ago 
the spring pig crop approached 62 million head. 

Corn-belt States are expected to produce 44.5 million pigs this coming 

















Spring. Last year, corn-belt production was 48.6 million pigs. ‘ 
Prospect is for a smaller pork supply next year than this year. That prob- g 

ably means relative scarcity in meat and higher prices for meat. The short corn 

crop no doubt influences pig-crop prospects. a 
American consumers still have a rather cautious attitude toward buying. " 
More people consider the present a bad time to buy consumer goods than view “ 


this period as a favorable time to make purchases. 

A majority do not expect shortages to develop in 1952. Pt 

Price rises are anticipated, but advances are expected to be small. 

This attitude of consumers indicates that no frantic buying wave, such as 
followed the outbreak of the Korean war and the entry of Communist China in that 
war, is likely to develop. A truce in Korea would be likely to dampen consumer : 
enthusiasm to buy still further. 





These findings come from the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. The survey indicates, however, that people are better off financially 
than they were a few months ago. Tip to merchants: Increase sales effort. th 


Coal industry, prodded by John L. Lewis, has a plan to develop export mar- 
kets on a permanent basis. Some Government aid will be needed. 

Gist of the plan is to lease laid-up Liberty ships to a corporation to be 
set up by the miners’ union and coal operators. 

Coal shipments then would be carried to foreign ports at cost of operating 
the ships. Presumably, the ships would be leased at a nominal fee. 

Prices for U.S. coal in foreign markets then could be competitive. 

Shipping costs account for the high price of U.S. coal abroad. Lewis argu- 
ment is that it is needless to charge so much, that the U.S. taxpayer pays much 
of that price anyway in the form of foreign dollar aid. 


























The Lewis proposal, however, will not be adopted without vigorous opposi- 
tion. Shipping lines would be certain to protest. So would foreign coal pro- 
ducers. They haven't much coal to spare, but they want to protect markets. 


Relatively rough winter weather may be in store for most of the country. 

Weather outlook to mid-January suggests below-normal temperatures for all 
of the country except New England, Florida, and west of the Rockies. 

Much below normal is foreseen for Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, southern 

















Illinois, northern Texas, northern Louisiana, southeastern Kansas. \ 
Storms are expected to be heavy along the East and Gulf coasts, in Appa- % 


lachian and southern plains regions. Florida rain is expected to be moderate. 
Light precipitation is seen for northern California and the Northwest. 
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YOU NEED TO DIG DEEP FOR TAXES 


Demands Will Hit Hard in First Months of ‘52 


The big tax installments are 
coming up. It’s time for busi- 
nesses and individuals to start 
getting the cash on hand. 

Tax dates in the new year 
will take a lot more money than 
was needed in 1951. Americans 
will owe the Government almost 
20 billion dollars that has to be 
paid by March 15. 

Dates to remember: mid-Janu- 
ary, mid-March, mid-June. 

It’s time now for taxpayers to have 
a close look at their bank accounts. 
They are going to need a lot of cash to 
settle up with the tax collector in the 
next three months. 

Tax rates are higher now than they 
were when taxpayers filed their tax esti- 


mates for 1951 last March. Result is 
that, for people who pay their taxes in 


quarterly installments, it will take more 
cash to wind up 1951 payments on Jan- 
uary 15 or March 15. 

Remember, too, that rates will be still 
higher on 1952 income. This means that 
it will take a much bigger chunk of cash 
to pay the first quarterly installment on 
your 1952 income tax, due March 15. 

It may be that you have made more 
money in 1951 than you thought you 
would at the time you filed your 1951 
estimate last March. Millions of taxpay- 
ers have had pay increases, bonuses, 
capital gains or other additions to in- 
come that they did not expect early in 
the year. If you haven't done so already, 
you will have to refigure your tax and 
pay any additional amount you owe, 
either on January 15 or March 15. 

Corporations, too, have got to come 
through with a lot of additional cash in 
weeks just ahead. The increase in cor- 
porate tax rates, which became law in 
October, was dated all the way back to 
last April 1. This means that rates are 
up on three fourths of the profits earned 
in 1951. 
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Some companies anticipated this tax 
increase and set up reserves to cover 
their heavier liability. Others, notably 
smaller companies, figure on paying 
their taxes out of current income, and 
have no such reserves. 

Many taxpayers who haven't planned 
ahead are likely to get caught short on 
cash. Some will have to borrow money 
to meet tax deadlines just ahead. Tax- 
payers who find themselves in this situ- 
ation need to start checking their credit 
sources. 

How much cash taxpayers are going 
to need, in total, in the period January- 
March, 1952, is shown by the chart on 
this page. 

Individuals, on their incomes, will 
have to make tax payments to the Fed- 
eral Government totalling about 11 bil- 
lion dollars in that three-month period. 
This compares with 9.6 billion dollars 
that they paid in the same period a year 
earlier, before tax rates went up. 

The 11-billion-dollar estimate of pay- 
ments due in the next three months cov- 
ers federal income taxes alone—quarterly 
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IN BRAZIL- 
20 


Correspondent Banks 


You know that coffee is Brazil’s basic product, but do 
you realize it is the largest import of the United States 
and that we pay Brazil nearly one billion dollars a year 


for fifteen million bags? 
obviously is an important 


With this dollar income Brazil 


customer. 


Are you aware that Brazil’s population of 50 million 


occupies 45% of South 


America? Natural resources 


abound, and a vigorous industrial growth combines to 
mark it a land with a future. 
Chemical’s twenty correspondent banks have over 


850 branches strategically 


scattered in commercial and 


trading centers from the Andes foothills to the Atlantic 
and from the Amazon region south to Argentina and 
Uruguay. These Brazilian banks do an active volume of 
business with our Foreign Department, assuring our 


customers efficient service 
tions, letters of credit, and 


throughout Brazil on collec- 
the usual and unusual which 


arise in international banking. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 


165 BROADWAY, 





' Want More SALES From! 
' Your ADVERTISING? : 


Many coneee grow bigger with the proper adver- 
§ tising plan. The right advertisement, placed in the § 
fright publications, in the right size space, at the 8 
right time, will bring you greater results é 

MARTIN Advertising AGENCY ‘ 
Newspaper -Magazine-Radio-Television 

15H East 40 St., N. Y. (Est. 1923) LE 2-4751 : 
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NEW YORK (15) 




















The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men of 
science, engineering, sales, dis- 


tribution, finance, transporta- 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


tion—these men are cover-to- 
cover readers because they must 
keep informed on national and 
international trends. 


Advertise your products and 
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Better Protection 





MEILINK STEEL-SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 
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services to more than 450,000 


of America’s top families. 
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U. S. News & World Report 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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Corporations will pay ou 
87 per cent more.. . 


installments and withholding. It dog 
not include tax payments to State or loca] 
governments. Nor does it include the 
excises or Social Security taxes paid by 
individuals. 

Corporations must pay an estimated 
8.4 billion dollars in the quarter about 
to start, against 4.5 billion in the same 
quarter of 1951. That’s an increase of 
87 per cent. 

These figures cover the regular fed. 
eral tax on corporations, plus excess. 
profits taxes. They do not include State 
or local taxes, excises, or the employer 
portion of Social Security taxes. 

The 8.4 billion dollars of corporation 
taxes coming up represents only the 
first quarterly payments on profits earned 
in 1951. The regular corporate tax, at 
the top, jumped from 47 per cent to 52 
per cent, effective last April 1. 

That’s only part of the reason, how- 
ever, why March 15 payments of corpora- 
tions will rise so sharply. Under terms 
of the Revenue Act of 1950, corpora- 
tions are required to start concentrating 
their tax payments in the first and sec. 
ond quarters of the year. On 1951 profits, 
companies will have to pay 35 per cent 
of their tax liability on March 15, 1952, 
another 35 per cent on June 15, and 
15 per cent each on September 15 and 
December 15. The payment schedule 
in 1951, on 1950 profit, was 30-30-20-20. 
In 1955 and later years, corporations 
will have to pay 50 per cent on March 
15, and the remaining 50 per cent on 
June 15. 

The cash problem of corporations in 
the early months of the year will tend 
to grow, not diminish, as time goes on. 

Some corporations, planning ahead, 
have bought tax-anticipation bills from 
the Treasury to turn in for taxes due on 
March 15 and June 15, 1952. These 
companies, in effect, have paid part of 
their taxes in advance, thus spreading 
out the burden. About 2.5 billion dollars 
worth of these bills, issued in October 
and November, have been sold by the 
Treasury. 

Companies that have not laid in some 
tax-anticipation bills or other tax re- 
serves will have to find the cash to settle 
up on March 15. For many, that will not 
be easy. 

All told, to keep current on their fed- 
eral income taxes, individuals and cor- 
porations will have to lay 19.4 billion 
dollars on the line—either in cash or tax- 
anticipation bills—in the next three 
months. That is 37 per cent more than 
in the same period of 1951. 

In the second quarter of the new yea, 
the cash problem will ease up for indi- 
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.. Due from $15,000 man: 
$1,798 within three months 


viduals, but not for corporations. Pay- 
ments of corporate taxes will be about 
as heavy on June 15 as on March 15. In- 
dividual tax payments will drop from 11 
billion dollars in the first qaurter to 
about 7.2 billion in the second quarter. 
Individuals paid 6.1 billion dollars in 
federal income taxes in the second quar- 
ter of 1951. 

What you’re up against in solving 
your personal cash problem can be 
shown by taking an example. 

Say you are a married man with a 
1951 net income of $15,000—that is, 
$15,000 after deductions but before ex- 
emptions. If you estimated your income 
accurately last March 15, you figured 
your tax at $3,260 for the year. Assum- 
ing you pay quarterly, your March, June 
and September installments were $815 
each. But Congress came along in Oc- 
tober and raised the tax rate, so your 
January 15 payment will be $887. Or, 
if you prefer, you can pay the regular 
$815 in January, and the remaining $72 
with your final return for 1951, due by 
next March 15. 

Then, too, on March 15 you must 
come across with the first quarterly in- 
stallment on your 1952 income tax. If 
you estimate that your income will con- 
tinue at $15,000 in 1952, your tax for 
the new year will be $3,644. Your March 
15 payment on that will be $911. 

Between now and March 15, then, 
you will have to lay hands on $1,798 in 
cash to keep current on your taxes. 

The figures above assume that your 
income has not risen above the estimate 
you used for the tax declaration that 
you filed last March. If your 1951 earn- 
ings have turned out to be more than 
you estimated at that time, you will have 
to pay the tax on the difference not later 
than March 15. 

If you underestimated your tax by 
more than 20 per cent last March, you 
must file an amended declaration by 
January 15 and pay the full amount of 
the tax you owe on the basis of your 
new estimate. 

It is important to note, however, that 
penalties will be waived this time if it 
was the October increase in rates that 
caused the discrepancy between the 
estimate and the actual tax to exceed 20 
per cent. That waiver has been voted by 
Congress. But payment cannot be post- 
poned beyond March 15, the deadline for 
filing final returns on 1951 income. 

The higher your income, the more 
cash you will have to dig up between 
now and March 15. 

If you are a farmer, you probably have 
not paid any of your 1951 tax yet. You 
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Corrugate 
can have 
Nine Lives, too! 


STAPLE AND RE-STAPLE for USE AND RE-USE 


3y 






T STAPLED CONTAINERS LAST LONGER, because 

e Bostitch staples make stronger joints, yet con- 
tainers are not damaged when ‘ unstapled”’ for 
re-use. 


2 STAPLED CONTAINERS ARE EASIER TO OPEN, 
e 


because Bostitch staple removers quickly release 
staples, leaving container intact for re-use. 


3 CONTAINERS REPAIRED BY STAPLING are almost 
e as good as new ones, because Bostitch stapling 
machines make patches strong and neat. 


WHATEVER THE SIZE AND SHAPE of your 
; corrugated containers, you'll find Bostitch stapling 
BOTTOMING CONTAINERS machines and staples that will fasten them better 
Senter ena atier elites Maal and faster with wire. Use the coupon below to get 
Model F stapling machine... the latest tips on saving time, costs and corrugated 


foot or motor operated. A low- board in your shipping room. 
cost investment. 
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RE-USING CONTAINER MA- REPAIRING USED CARTONS REMOVING STAPLES quickly 
TERIALS to make up special witha heavy-duty Bostitch Model and easily with Bostitch G-7 
sized cartons for miscellaneous '/2C stapler. Drives staples up to staple remover without damag- 
shipments — with Bostitch sta- %" in length. Choice of 5%” ing the carton. Lengthens re-use 
pling pliers. or 10” throat. life. 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


 ileaacanaaienigachenaaitaniiecarcar aie aireinneiiaitt alia teh aaiaiia 
| BOSTITCH, 660 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. \ 
I In the interests of saving corrugated board, please send me a free copy of your folder “How ] 
I to Save Time and Money in 12 Important Shipping Room Operations.” 1 
| BONN ais cake dante occecs stan aacouatace Oniacatetiemeteaaenneed WAGs cssicctereiteseccementstiitecactennn q 
i TR ico ack sees cass spc sada a cae deca uakn gn ges sesavdetie sas tanas sdscudaasbsaspienianead aprons sasetasantteien ana tanatere eran I 
l SR ssi cae ena havo ceacncadanstenttntiehacmemasdouaadabendton ved dimrasstetestigeisriaG ae ateaate date l 
CIE, ocd eckacdccscateetceaneccedscuacdadesadsa dstwertepesinasieseiassasiarsences LONE::......<2 Lo MOR TEE Re BRENT 
{ 4 0 S T ! T C 4 ® AL TYPES OF MACHINES k 
] FOR APPLYING STAPLES | 
| ; wo FASTER ALL TYPES OF STAPLES I 
| fastens it better, with wire APPLIED BY MACHINES | 
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MICHAELS 
sufustble 


ASTRAGALS 


KEEP DOORS CLOSED... 
help to eliminate drafts and air 
currents, and to keep out dirt 
and dust. Astragals are made 
of bronze, aluminum or nickel, 
and are available in several 
styles. They are simple, prac- 
tical, sturdy, easily installed 
and adjusted. Here are two of 
the most popular types. 
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Type “‘A’’ may be applied to either wood or 
hollow metal bevel doors. May also be used 
as a stop bead. 
















hull 


Type ‘‘E’’ is designed for hollow 
metal or wood double acting doors. Both 
types may be used at the bottom of doors. 













Another important advantage 
of Michaels Adjustable Astra- 
gals is that they compensate 
for the expansion and contrac- 
tion of doors. Write for folder 
illustrating the complete line. 


Michaels manufactures many 
non-ferrous metal building 
products. So whatever you 
need, if it’s made of non- 
ferrous metal, write us. 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


Bank Screens and Partitions 
Welded Bronze Doors Elevator Doors 
Store Fronts Lettering 
Check Desks (standing and wall) 
Lamp Standards Marquises 
Tablets and Signs Name Plates 
Astragals (adjustable) 

Stair Railings (cast and wrought) 
Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates Push Bars 
Cast Thresholds Extruded Thresholds 
MI-CO Parking Meters 
Museum Trophy Cases 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 





























Manufacturers since 1870 of many products 
in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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Finance Week 





. . . Bigger wad of tax cash 
to be needed by most people 


will have to pay the whole thing in cash. 
Your declaration of estimated tax is due 
by January 15. 

The thing to remember, whatever 
the source of your income, is that it will 
take considerably more cash than. you 
originally figured to satisfy the tax col- 
lector. If you work for a wage or salary, 
at least part of that additional cash re- 
quirement will be taken care of through 
the withholding tax. Otherwise, you will 
have to see to it that you have the cash 
on hand. 





Survey Shows 
Who’s in Debt 


An official survey of the debt owed 
by U.S. families, made for the Federal 
Reserve Board, shows this: 

Six out of every 10 families owed 
some debt in early 1951. 

About two thirds of that debt was on 
nonfarm homes. 

Approximately 47 per cent of non- 
farm homes occupied by owners carry 
debt. However, two thirds of the mort- 
gages are below $5,000. 

Half of U.S. families are free of debt 
except for real estate mortgages. 

Consumers, as a group, were well 
situated financially in early 1951. Says 
FRB: “The general softening in the 
market for automobiles and other con- 
sumer durable goods in 1951 apparently 
did not stem from an unusually large 
burden of debt-service charges.” 

About one fourth of all consumer debt 
is owed by the 10 per cent of families 
with the highest incomes. 

Mortgages are outstanding on 35 per 
cent of owner-occupied farm homes. 

Only about 5 per cent of families 
owe more than $1,000 in debt other than 
on real estate. 

Approximately 37 per cent of fam- 
ilies have charge accounts at stores other 
than groceries. Among the group with 
incomes of $7,500 or more, 71 per cent 
have charge accounts. 

The great majority of families that 
have consumer debt outstanding own 
some liquid assets—bank accounts or 
U.S. savings bonds. 

Three out of four of all U.S. families 
carry life insurance. Among those with 
incomes of $7,500 or more, 94 per cent 
are insured, and 32 per cent of those pay 
annual premiums of as much as $500. In 
all groups except families with incomes 
below $1,000 a year, at least 60 per 


cent have some insurance. 


Beit lweitmonty 


in gracious living 





‘thy ‘peat 
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Better sight... better sound... better buy 








FLORIDA’S 
FINEST 
ADDRESS 









So spacious— 
you're never 
crowded 


ONLY THE RONEY HAS 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


3 block beach, swimming pool, 6 
_ acres of gardens, putting greens, 


tes 


tennis, cabana club, all recreational 
facilities, outstanding accommoda- 
tions, cuisine, services, also dancing, 
entertainment. Open year round. 
Completely Air Conditioned. 
Contact hotel, travel agents or Schine Ho- 


tels in N. Y., MU 8-0110; Chi., AN 3-6222; 
Detroit, WO 3-5200; Phila., PE 5-3123. 
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CH : : , \ Business Around the World 


LONDON @ OTTAWA @ PARIS 




















>> From London it looks as if the Churchill Government is going to make its 
own breaks, push its luck--and see what happens. 

Big job in Britain is to shatter the spirit of lethargy, the "can't do it" 
feeling among businessmen and workers as well. Technique of the big jolt is be- 
ing used to affect morale. You can expect the unexpected today in Britain. 

Case in point is the easing of currency restrictions. It's really a minor 
matter in itself. But it is important psychologically. It completely deflated 
dangerous rumors of devaluing the pound. It makes people think the pound is 
pretty solid after all. It helps restore faith of an empire in its money. 

And it's effective window dressing just as Winston Churchill sets out for 
Washington. Of a piece with it is the decision to make the payments due on the 
American and Canadian loans. Good psychology. And not bad finance.....since 
Churchill will get more U.S. (and perhaps Canadian) aid as a result. 

Jolt of another kind comes with the announcement that British rations or 
bacon and candy will be cut and prices of bacon and cheese raised. British pub- 
lic had been used to Christmas bonuses in the form of extra rations. Churchill 
is not playing Santa Claus, will not raise food subsidies, prefers to shock his 
people. It's "blood, sweat and tears" all over again--in a peaceful context. 




















>> Internally, some things are going better in Britain than expected..... 
Churchill's proverbial luck is holding. Coal looked as if it would be a 
disastrous bottleneck this winter. But the weather so far has been mild. Miners 
“a have been putting on their big year-end push. Result: Coal stocks are reaching 
. fairly good levels. However, coking coal is scarce, affecting steel output. 
And coal exports are kept low--to European customers’ disgust. 
Of course, the coal outlook could change fast. Production usually sags in 
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a January. Bitter weather may be ahead. Margin of safety isn't great. 

Another blue patch in the British clouds is the good November record in 
> foreign trade. Exports hit a record high, while imports fell off. Trade defi- 

4 cit shrank to the smallest figure since last April. 

Over all, these trade figures look encouraging. Underneath, they are less 
5 rosy. British sales in the U.S. and Canada aren't doing so well. 
ry New dollar export drive is starting. Here again lethargy among exporters 
ns, § has to be conquered. To many of them, the U.S. market is frightening. 
nal 
da- 
ng, >> But exports of British goods alone are never going to balance the dollar 


account of the British Commonwealth. 
Much more important as dollar earners are Empire rubber, tin, wool and 
cocoa. Of these, tin, rubber and wool have suffered severe declines this year 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


in both prices and sales to the U.S. Meanwhile, Britain's dollar outlays for 
oil, sulphur, nonferrous metals have been heavy this year. What's more, Britain 
is paying out a lot of gold to balance trade accounts with Europe. And Aus- 
tralia's big import bills are eating into central reserves in London. 

Upshot_ is, gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area have taken a sick- 
ening slide in the last six months. Most British countries are going to have to 
follow Britain's lead in cutting dollar imports in 1952. 


>> But Canada will be an exception. Canadians won't spend fewer dollars in 
the U.S., probably will spend more. Lifting of all exchange controis from the 
Canadian dollar will increase two-way traffic across the border. 

Canadians now can spend their dollars freely in the U.S. First fillip may 
come in foods, such as fruits and vegetables. Buying of consumer durable goods, 
such as household appliances and cars, will still be limited by stiff curbs on 
Canadian installment credit and by customs duties. 

Canadian tourists, freed from curbs, will Spend much more in the U.S. 

Canadians now are free to buy any American securities and to trade on any 











American commodity market without restriction. 

Americans now, for the first time in 12 years, can sell Canadian invest= 
ments and withdraw all their proceeds in American dollars if they wish. 

But Canadian investments look like a better bet now than for some time past. 
You can expect a pickup in the flow of U.S. investment capital into Canada. Ca- 
nadian Government is counting on this to continue to offset the heavy trade def- 








icit Canada shows with the U.S. 

American dollars have been flowing in a great stream into Canadian oil 
fields and iron-ore and other mineral projects. American manufacturing firms have 
opened many branch plants in Canada since the war. This movement will continue. 

American, Swiss and British investors have been noticeably active in Cana- 
dian security markets. More concern will now arise in Washington over the fly- 
by-night type of Canadian stock speculator who preys on Americans by mail. 

Canada joins the exclusive club of the U.S. and Switzerland--the only coun- 
tries having no restrictions over currency or capital transactions. Canadian 
move is something of a gamble. Success depends on a continuation of the capital 
inflow. But that looks like a good bet in a period when Canadian products are 
in heavy demand. And exchange curbs can be put back on--if need be. 











>> In Paris, a new hand is reaching out for help..... 

The European Payments Union (clearing house for trade debts for Western 
Europe) needs more working capital. The U.S. staked it to 350 million dollars 
when it started operating a year and a half ago. 

Now it needs more. With both prices and the volume of trade increased, 
there should be more dollars in the kitty. Also, it looks as if EPU will have 
persistent debtors in Britain and France and persistent creditors in Belgium, 
Italy and Switzerland. That will strain the EPU machinery and resources. 

Approach has been made to the International Monetary Fund in Washington for 
help. But the Fund (with 3 billion dollars of practically idle capital) can do 
nothing unless its rules are changed. And the U.S. Treasury is against helping 
the EPU, considered by some to be usurping the role of the Fund. 

EPU needs about 200 million dollars to keep European trade moving freely. 
But where to get it? One possibility is some help from Switzerland. 
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"*Here’s where SPS can save us money” 





“We'll save time using SPS socket head screws 
on these blind assemblies. We'll get a better design, 
too. For one thing, we won’t have to worry about 
spacing the screws for wrench clearance.” 








i Knurled Socket Head 
Manufacturers who start using SPS fasteners Cap Screw. 


can still save by using smaller diameter 
Unbrako Screws. 

Unbrako Socket Screws have been made for 
the last 40 years only by SPS of Jenkintown, 
the originator of this type of screw, and the 








for appearance’s sake keep on ordering them 
for economy’s sake. 

It costs:money to drill and tap holes. With SPS 
Unbrako Screws, you need fewer holes—and fewer 
screws. In fact, so superior are Unbrako Screws to 
ordinary screws, you can often reduce the number of 
fasteners needed for any job by 40 percent. Even when 
a design calls for a given number of fasteners, you 





world’s largest producer. 

If you have a fastener problem, SPS will 
welcome it. Call your favorite industrial distributor, 
or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, 
Pennsylvania. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








NUSUAL TIMES? Hardly. The history of the world 
reveals that human conflict is perennial—the scenes 
change, the circumstances differ, but the basic passions 
of men and nations remain the same. 

In 51 B.C.—nearly two thousand years ago—Caesar 
was just conquering France after a seven-year cam- 
paign. He had moved down the Rhine to separate the 
Germans from the Gauls. He tried without success to 
invade Britain. 

In 1451—five hundred years ago—Columbus was 
born. Already other European explorers had set out 
over unknown seas and lands in search of trade and 
treasure, thus starting the chain of events that was to 
lead to wars of conquest between the major powers of 
the world. 

in 1551—four hundred years ago—Charles I of 
Spain, founder of the Hapsburg dynasty, began the last 
of his wars with the French kings—wars that had been 
waged off and on since 1521 and were to end in 1559. 
All Europe, and particularly Germany, was still suffer- 
ing from the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War that had 
started as essentially a religious conflict and developed 
into political struggles and wars of conquest. The Turk- 
ish Empire was renewing its wars with the Hapsburgs 
while continuing its struggle for conquest of Persia. 
Xavier, head of a Jesuit mission, was introducing 
Christianity in Japan. 

In 1651—three hundred years ago—England, in a 
trade war with the Dutch, forbade the importation of 
goods except in English vessels or vessels of the country 
producing the goods. For a half-century the Dutch had 
expanded their trade through the Indies and along the 
coasts of Africa and America, and England sought thus 
to promote the supremacy of the British merchant 
marine in the rivalry between the two powers. The fol- 
lowing year came the First Anglo-Dutch War. By this 
same year, Korea had been once conquered by Japan 
and also overrun by the Chinese. 

In 1751—two hundred years ago—Russia was in an 
alliance with Austria that was in the years immediately 
thereafter to range Russia on the side of Austria and 
France as against England and Prussia, with Russia 
pursuing its objectives of dominating Poland and ex- 
panding at the expense of Sweden and Turkey. 

This same year, the colonies in America were being 
drawn together by the need for common defense. The 
treaty concluding King George’s War in 1748 was just 
a “truce.” The French were aroused to action by the 
operations of the Ohio Company, and the seven years 
of war that followed were fought not only for posses- 


FAREWELL TO ‘51 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial y 


sion of Canada by the British but for the expulsion of 
the French from what is now United States territory. 

In 1851—one hundred years ago—the Mexican War 
had just ended and the ominous debates on slavery 
were ushering in the decade of 1851 to 1861—destined 
to result in the War Between the States and to shake 
the foundations of the American Republic. 

In 1851, too, Russia was expanding to the East and 
South, advancing to the frontiers of Iran. Conflicts were 
frequent throughout Asia. Friction developed between 
various Latin-American states. Canada was passing 
through an acute depression amid demands for annexa- 
tion to the United States. A coup d’etat in Paris in 
December 1851 ended the Second Republic and brought 
in the dictatorship of Napoleon III and with it an alli- 
ance between England, France and Turkey. Two years 
later the alliance was at war with Russia in the Crimea. 

Thus the outline of modern history was unfolding 
itself—then, as now—with alliances, wars, temporary 
truces and treaties of peace, and the same age-old strug- 
gle for both commercial and military supremacy. 


Can we say that things have changed—that we 
are living in extraordinary times? 

To those of us who have seen two world wars in our 
life span, and have a vivid recollection of what our 
elders told us of the wars of Europe prior to 1914 and 
of the fight to preserve the Union in our own country, 
the trials and tribulations of today seem to fit the pat- 
tern of the past. 

Man still hasn’t found the way to adapt himself to a 
live-and-let-live philosophy. The “peaceful coexist- 
ence” of rival ideologies is only a theoretical objective 
not yet realized. : 

There is a ray of hope, however. It is in the improve- 
ment of the systems of communication within and be- 
tween countries. Peoples can reach peoples. The battle 
for men’s minds is a new kind of crusade. It offers an 
opportunity for spiritual power to assert itself. It can 
save the world from self-destruction. 

For the great problem of the world now, as ever, is 
adjustment of conflicting interests and personalities. As 
population grows, the biggest challenge of all is in the 
field of representative government. 

May we hope that 1952 will see the beginning of a 
new awareness of that challenge! 

It would be a wonderful New Year’s Resolution for 
peoples everywhere to resolve that they can, if they but 
devote themselves unselfishly to it, become masters of 
their own destiny. 
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DAYTON PUBLIC LIBRARY#(GH SCHOOL 


This magazine is due on the date stamped below, and if not returned at or 
before that time, will incur a fine of two cents per day. 











Readers are requested to report promptly to the Librarian any defect, muti- 
lation or defacement which may be found in this magazine, 
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and MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 
itry, 
pat- NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
° ik the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
t Steel distri feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
bia id th ° products throughout Southwest. 
xist- aias el 
tive GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Jation< > 2 sion Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
National Steel Pi Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
Ove- whose rapid grow ves. steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
3 types of steel for the automotive industry. 
aa Its huge new Hor 0 ire 
attle fabricated by the DAYTON RA ce WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
s an ae c BUELL EF ¢ L Bi B R Y c West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World s 
under one roof .. P - largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
can tributor in the Sa tes Producer of a wide range of other important 
A steel products, 
are served with st f 
T, iS La bis py 
A And National Ste ly STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
3. AAS in Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
the and well. Boats ai pons and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
ler turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
on the Houston el . , 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 
trucks assures pre 
of a 
‘iia -e HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
5 re- ' 
The continued sia Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
. for sentative of the ny Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
fA PPR ing in the development of new Labrador- 
‘but MRE OF METICA'S Quebec iron ore fields. 
‘s of 
NATION THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
} furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 
Se GRANT BUILDING \ygeas/ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1951 =—4 
NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
SER ING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN IND USTRY and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 
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PRs ee Se 
NFiISTMASTIGE °°° and throughout the land, 
a nation pauses to renew the spirit of Good Will! 


But ‘on the rails the big fast trains roll on—for rail- 
roading is a 365-day job! And there’s a double load 
to be borne right now... your needs and the ton- 
nage of rearmament. 

Credit railroad foresight for the ability to do both 
jobs well! Even through this long and continuing 
spiral of skyrocketing prices, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has scrapped old for new. Better locomoiives 
...more modern freight cars... many other costly 
improvements that mean increased operating efli- 
ciency. For this new strengi.:, the Pennsvlvania alone 
has spent more than a half-billion dollars! That’s 
why we are equal to today’s tasks! ‘1s same kind 
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of progress is continuing, for we are determined to 
be ready for tomorrow’s duty as well as today’s. 


All industry must do its share to protect the great 
National traditions we cherish. Railroads play an im- 
portant part in that effort. Given equality of transport 
opportunity they will ever be able to do more and 
more to perfect the great transportation machine that 
serves the Nation ’round the clock, 365 days a year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Go by Train...In Safety and Comfort 
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